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The Overi eas Student In library Schools 
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Paper prepared by Harold lancour.Dean 
Graduat© School of Library and Infcrmatlon Soleneas 
tJNIVERSIlY OF PITTSBURGH 



Though the underlying thema of t^m, of this meating Is international, that Is, 
between national .tates, I have over the years Increasingly fait that this was inaccurate 
and delimiting as applied to librarians hip. Rather the enlarged dimension of library 
service of which we speak encompasses the world. Its spirit transcends the 
boundaries of individual nations . Thus I Bpeak of a profession and an activity which 
IS, in Itself, ■-non=natlonal;" it is "Inter-national- only through historical accident, 

V^endell Wlllkle SKpreased this Idea dramatically m hi. phrase and book, "One 

World . " 

The important point Is that librarians hlp-the body of principles, techniques, 
institutions, purposes, functions, yes, .ven Its history and blography^-ls funda^ 
mentally the same whether it becomes manifest In Santiago, Tehran, Nsukka, 
Aberys,.,yth, Athens, Nairobi, Bergen, or Khartoum. Or, in other words , whether 
in Chile, Iran, Nigeria, Wales, Greece, Kenya, Norway or the Sudan. I speak 
from personal observation and knowledge, as can many others within our profession 
and Within this audience. . ' 

The remarkable advances in transportation and communications are quite 
effectively making our earthly globe even smaller. A global viewpoint is ever 
more easily acquired and Its implications understood, in addition, since World 
mr II this ctuntry has assumed the responsibility which follows from a concern 
for the welfara of people wherever they may live. This feeling is grounded, to 
be sure, m a strong humanitarian sense but it has not been adopted as an instrunient 



of national policy solely out^f-aiL'iU^in, To put It crudely, what Is good, l,a. , 
improved- economic development and a more comfomhle way of Ufa, for people 
anywhere and everywhsrs Is good for Americans . 

As better and Increased educa;-icn i- widely recognAzod as an essential element 
in economic and cultural advanc^o, and, as libraries are essential elements In any 
educational end-avor, it is net si:-pri^?ing th^t, as librarions, we have been turned' 
to, consulted, and invit-d to places far and n«=ar around the world to assist In the 
creation and strengthen,!.ng of libraries and information centers. The impetus has 
come from American aid officials but more influentially from foreign leaders who, 
often as students overseas, h^ve chservad the functioning libraries in Great Britain, 
Scandinavia . Germany an well as In the u.S , 

Universally, these who have had thes'3 assignments have soon realized that 
ncthlng can ba accompUshed without t^^ned p^sonnel. Buildings, often handsome, 
can he erected and collections of books, often extensive, can be gathered but as 
this audience knows theoe do not a library make. Without people to give them 
vitality they are only dead and rolWna symhals . Surely, each of you has an Image 
of some such moribund in«itltutiu--i coma to your m^.nd out of your experience. 

Up to the recent past the cpwcHon of libraries in many countries has been 
in the hands of trained profeEnional;; coming frcm countries with highly developed 
libraries i.e. , Britain, some other E\mpe^.n countries and the U.S. It followed 
naturally that nationals of the host countrios would be selected and trained to 
carry on the more routins daily tasks . The best of these assistants would then 
ba sent to the Home couktry for training and for some years a steady trickle of 
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such individuals moved out and back. Many of these Individuals are In high and 
responsible library posts In countries on every continent. We qU have worked with 
them, taught them, visited them on the job, and hear from them regiUarly, at 
least at ChrlstmaE . As nationalization of educational and library personnel positions 
has gained strenght and breadth throughout the developing areas of the world these 
people have become the backbone of librarlanship throughout the world. 

After V'orld V/ar II a growing number of American librarians v;ere sent by 
the several Foundations to report on library conditions in various countries and to 
recommend for Foundation support suitable projects designed to further library 
development. Independantly, but uniformly, these consultants recognized that the 
greatest deterrant to the growth and Improvement of libraries was the lack of well 
trained, highly competent, adequately motivated personnel. Similarly the officers 
and advisors of the Agency for International Development, known as AID, were 
coming to the same conclusions wherever they were working. 

Notably, these advisors in nearly every case concluded that trained personnel 
in sufficient numbers could not be achieved by outside training but that sahools for 
the purpose should be established In selected institutions throughout the developing 
areas. To shorten a long story, these racommendatlons were accepted in many 
cases and acted upon with the result that library schools were sat up and are 
successfully operating in Tokyo, Ankara, Medellln, Ibadan, and Accra to nam© 
five. The seed once planted, as was expected, has spread and thus other schools 
locally sponsored, have appeared in such places as Brssilla, Santiago, Zaria, and 
Tehran« 
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In general It was recognised that indigenous training would not only be much 
Itss expensive for each person trained but that the training could be directly related 
to the problanis, values, circumstances, and needs of the area to be served. Time, 
it appears, has proven this notion to be correct. 

Such recommendations, it might be recalled, were not popular. 1 remem- 
ber the iU^will engendered by my own West African report. Many of you have heard 
about the status group in Africa , known as the "been-to's , " for they had "been-to" 
Britain for some part of their training. Well, my suggestion of a library school 
in mem obviously was going to eliminate the possibility for many of becoming 
a "been-to, " and no one liked it. i might add that now that the Institute of Librarian- 
ship at Ibadan is a decade old they are proud of it. 

And the "been^to's " in West Africa have not been eliminated. But now they 
are able, through various forms of assistance, to go to Britain and the United States 
as experienced librarians, for advanced training, professional eKperie nee, or 
observation visits . 

This brings us around the circle and back to the students coming from 
overseas to study in an American or Canadian library school, whether on their own 
money, a grant from their country, a Foundation grant, or assistance from AID. 

What has been our attitudes toward the foreign student? in general, library 
educators have adopted the principle that these students were seeking an American 
professional education. Therefore they had to meet the regular admission regulre- 
ments, follow the same study programs as the American students and complete 
the same degree requirements. 
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The admission require ms nts , especially tha undergraduate degree have 
posed the most difficult problems. Throughout many parts of the world few aspire 
to, and even fewer obtain, a university degree. The only degrees offered are 
through the few, classical universities. The libiral arts college is unr.nown, 
applied science and technical education earn diplomas from institutions other than 
universities and these latter have not usually been acceptable as university 
equivalents. 

Another factor is that librarians, other than some in universities, have 
not been drawn from the higher educated groups. Those who have been recruited 
to library v;ork have been mainly secondary school "graduatss, " and they find it 
difficult to understand why they are not admitted to an American library school. 
Those from countries formerly under British influence are particularly frustrated 
for in the recent past they could go to most of the established library schools in 
Britain. 

Not the least serious offenders have been the U.S. State Department and 
AID officials, who failing themselves to know of the educational raqulrements for 
the American library profession and schools have selected for U.S. training young 
people without the necessary educational background. Having gone pretty far out on 
the limb, to have their selectees rejected or told they will first have to complete 
an undergraduate degree taking four additional years, is a sorry and embarrassing 
situation always with possibly serious international political effects. 

Then there Is the academic achievement record to contend with. In Taiwan 
we discovered, to our dismay, that an A was something like 80-100, a B 70-80 
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with Its coniequent skewing of averages based on American standards. How low, 
in India, Is a second-class degree? And is a B,A. degree from latin America, 
earned In three years, the equivalent in substance to a four-year B.A. In the U.S. ? 
But these questions are familiar to all of you in this audience. 

iMt us think for a moment of course content. How meaningful, is it for 
students to learn how to use reference materials of which not one copy exists In 
their own country. Or to learn the intracacles of govermental bodies or tax 
systems, never to be duplicated at home. Consider the difficulties of the foreign 
student who is attempting to master these things for which nothing In his own back- 
ground prepares Him, yet he must achieve the same grade average as the natives 
In the class to earn his degree , 

Nor is the foreign student always in a congenial environment. Several 
library educators, let us frankly admit, are Intolerant of the student from over- 
seas, unable to adjust his content or presentation In any way to the student's 
particular needs, unwilling to give him a little extra time out of class to clarify 
points made In class or to lead the student to helpful additional explanatory readings. 
It should be recognized that faculty, who have never been outside their own country or 
have made no effort to learn something about the culture and conditions in the areas 
represented by their students, are hardly equipped to teach them. 

A word should be said about the valued contribution which these visitors 
make to our own institutions. Being a highly selective group in the first Instance 
means that thay are drawn from a superior class In ability, motivation, ambition, 
and personality. They are attractive and vivacious and anxious to perform well 
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and to be part of the school's life. They are enChuslastlcally social and at 
Pittsburgh, where we have In the, library school mors than fifty foreign students 
from twenty-seven countries, their annual party is one of the highlights of the 
season, attracting students and faculty from the entire campus. 

But more than that, they bring a fresh and exciting point of view v^hlch Is 
infectious and stimulating to all the students. They often put our own nationals on 
their mettle and certainly broaden their interest and their understanding of the 
world about them. In which they are almost inevitable to play an increasingly 
significant role . 

Here are some suggested solutions or, at least, palliatives to these problems. 

The AAIS might profitably gather and tabulate In conjunction with the 
assoelatlons of foreign student advisors and university admission officers, specific 
information about educational standards and possible equlvalancles . 

The ALA might well do more to acquaint governmental bodies v4th accurate 
Information about the library profession and the training necessary for it and to 
Insist that it be recognized and followed in official transactions. 

It has been suggested that a selected few of our library schools based on 
such criteria as faculty experience. Institution committment, geographical location, 
library resources, and, especially, avowed and demonstrated interest, be en- 
couraged or authorlEed in some fashion to develop programs for foreign students. 
It has been further suggested that certain schools be prepared and mutueUy agree 
to cencentrate and speclallEe In specific areas of the world. Close integration 
with schools overseas might well be part of such a development. 

O 
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Frankly, I am not too sanguine that this. In our peculiar A nnerlcan system, 
would work. Efforts toward subject deUmitatlon between Institutions and libraries 
have not been notably successful in tha past. Some forms of de facto specialization 
have arisen but out of natural and internal conditions rather than be enforced 
agreement. 

More recently, a committee has been formed to consider the establishment 
of an international school of Ubrarianshlp of which Dean Guy Marco is chairman. 
My friend and colleague who is presenting this paper to you Is a member of that 
committee. 

Here, again, my own feelings are dubious of either the need for, or the 
feasibility of, such an institution despite its obvious potentialities. Unless a new 
school would have such financial backing or International recognition, support, and 
authority as to ensure a steady flow of students enjoying foundation or national 
government grants (and this certainly might follov/), there are several schools 
now preparing to be fully international in scope and purpose. I need only mention 
Aberystwytii In Great Britain and Pittsburgh In the U.S.A. as active and lively 
, contenders for that distinction. There are, of course, others with similar 
aspirations. 

In closing, it Is only appropriate to acknowledge the importance of this 
meeting, the first of its kind, and the leadership of Dean Nasser Sharlfy In 
organizing it. World Ubrarianshlp Is a fact but Its potentialities are too great 
to run the risk of its development becoming entirely fortuitous and accidental. 
We are here to give shape and structure to a dream and more importantly, an 
opportunity. May vm have the vision and the inspiration to meet the challenge, 
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FtREIGN STUDENT PfPULATION IN NCRTH AlvffiRICAN LIBRARY SCHSiLS 



At the request of the Library Education Divlsiun^ American Library 
Asioeiatlon^ the LED Equlvalenelea and Reciprocity Cormnittee has 
prepared and distributed a questionnaire designed to identify current 
practices and policisi relating to the admission of foreign itudents 
to North Amerloan libraiy scLiols. This paper is baaed primarily on 
the results of that survey, 

A total of 106 questionnaires were diatributed to collegaa In the 
United States and Canada offering graduate programs with a major 
In Library Science (see Appendix "A"). Flfty-^seven usable replies 
ware received^ 43 from programs accredited by the American Library 
Association, 

It should be noted at this point that a number of responding Insti- 
tutions did not answer each and every question . Coniequentlyi 
respsnses to certain questionnaire items are not ineluded in the 
following tabulations^ when the number of such rGsponses was not 
sufficient to be indicative of prevailing practices and policies. 

I. CTORENT FOREIGN STOTENT POFUMTION 



A* Total Foreign Student PopTilatloni - Schools by Rank Order 



1. 


Univtrsity of Pittsburgh 


. . . . kk 


2. 


Unlveriity of Hawc.ll 


. ... 25 


3. 


C.W. Post College 


. ... 2k 


k. 


Unlveriity of Toronto 


. . ,.23 


5. 


State Uiilversitj- of New York, Albany , 


. ... 22 


6. 


Catholic Unlverclty 


. . .,20 


' 7. 


Pratt Imstltute 


. . ..16 


8. 


Unlveriity of Wlaeonain , 


. . ..16 


9. 


Vllltjiova Ur.lverslty , 


. ... 16 


10. 


George Peahcdy College for Teacher i , , 


. . ..15 


11. 


Unlvaralty of Southern California, . . . 


. . ..15. 


12. 


Western Michigan University 


. . ..Ik 


13. 


Case-Western Reaerva University .... 


. . ..Ik 


Ik. 


Drexal University ........... 


. . ..13 


15. 


Louisiana State University 


... 13 
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16. Kent State University 12 

17^ University mf Maryland 12 

18* San Jose State C#llage 12 

19- Byracuie University 12 

20. University of Texas 12 

21. University of iregon H 

22. Atlanta Univeriity \ , 10 

23. North Texas State University 10 

2U, State University of New Ywk^ Genes en * , . , 10 

25. Brighajn Y«ung University , . . 10 

26. University of Califtrnia, Berkeley 8 

27. University of Chicago Q 

28. Florida State University . 8 

29. Nnrthern Illinois University 8 

30. Simmons College 8 

31* Bmry University 7 

32, University of MiGhigan 7 

33. mtgers Uni varsity 7 

3k, University of Washington . 7 

35. Spaulding Ctllege , , 6 

36. University tf British Columbia 5 

37. University of Minnesota 5 
38 • University of fklahoma 5 
39. University mt nmii^gnla^ Los Angeles . , , . h 
ho. University mf Denver k 

kl. Sauthern Conneotiaut State Callage , k 

k2. University of North Carelina k 

k3. Texa- W#man*e University , . , k 

kk. Uni .^sity of Xllintls , 3 

^5. State University of New Yorkj Buffalo , , , , 3 

k6, Indiana University 3 

47. University mf Montreal 3 

kB. University mt Portland 3 

1+9. University of Toled* , 3 

50, Dalhousit University , , . , 2 

51, University of Mississippi 2 

52, University of Missouri 2 
53* University ©f southern Mississippi 2 

East Carolina University 1 

55. Indiana State University 1 

56. University of Kentueky . . . , 1 

57. University of Rhode Island 1 
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B. FTelgn Student Papulation Country of Origin 





Ctuntry 


Nuffiber 


Cumulative 


1. 


Taiwan 


141 


21. k 


2. 


Korea 


66 


1+0.2 


3. 


Hong K»ng 


1^6 


hg.i 


k. 


India 


h6 


58.1 


5. 


Philippines 


17 


61. i+ 


6. 


United Klngdoni 


15 


66U.3 


7. 


Cuba 


10 


66.2 


8. 


Egypt 


9 


68.0 


9. 


Japan 


9 


70.0 


10. 


Thailand 




71. if 



11. 


Australia 


8 


12. 


Pakistan 


A 


13. 


Vietnam 


8 




Lebanon 




15. 


Nigeria 


6 


16. 


•kinawa (RyukyLis) 


6 


17. 


Colombia 


6 


18. 


Israel 


5 


19. 


Jordan 


5 


20. 


Malaysia 


5 


21. 


Turkey 


5 


22. 


Indonesia 


k 


23. 


Iraq 


k 


2k. 


Mexico 


k 


25. 


Wast Indies 


k 


26. 


CztchBslovakla 


3 


27. 


France 


3 


28. 


Guyana 


3 


29. 


Italy 


3 


30. 


Iran 


3 


31. 


Liberia 


3 


32. 


Venezuala 


3 


33. 


Brazil 


2 


3k. 


Qarmany 


2 


35. 


Ciraeoe 


2 


36. 


Ireland 


2 


37. 


Ivory C»aBt 


2 


38. Kuwait 


2 


39. 


New Zealand 


2 


ko. 


Poland 


2 



kl, Stuth Africa 2 

^2. Sweden 2 

^3* Syria 2 

kk, Ukraine 2 

if 5, Yugoslavia 2 

^6. Argentina 1 

^7. Bolivia 1 

48. British Sw^oa 1 

49- Burma 1 

50 . Ecuader 1 

51. Ethopla 1 

52. Ghana 1 
53 • Guam 1 
5^. Honduras 1 
55. Paraguay • 1 

56 p Rhodesia 1 

57 • Tanzania 1 

58. Tonga 1 

59. ^nlsia 1 

60. Uganda 1 
61* Zambia 1 



TiTAL 515 (N»te: SeYeral respondents gave 

total f •reign students without 
country hreakdowns. This tetal^ 
therefore 3 dees not agree with 
total for Sectien l.A. (5^0) 



Ci Total Foreign Student Population by Typ& of Program 

Fifth Year Adv, CertT-(6th yr . ) Doctsral Nen^Degree 

481 9 22 3 



1. Country "breakdown of doctiral students i 



Australia , , , 


. . . k 


Iraq, ...... 


. . 1 


Egypt . , . . , 


. . . k 


Israel 


. . 1 


India 


. . . 3 


Korea 


. . 1 


Philippines . . . 


. . . 2 


Liberia , 


, . 1 


^Taiwan 


. . . a 


Pakistan , . , , • 


. . 1 


Iran , > 


. . . 1 


United Kingdom . , 


, . 1 



TOTAL 



22 



5 



. ADMISSION PROC^URES AND GENERAL POLICY 

A. Actlvltieg Having Rasponilbillty for Evaluating VariQus 
Admissibility Criteria 

1* financial resptnslblllty: Schttl or department of Ijbraiy 

Science 12 



•ther activity 37 



2. English pr«ficlency^ Schttl or departraant ©f Library 

Science gS 

•thar activity 27 

3. Academic admissibility- Schael or department of Librari>^ 

S^clanQe ko 



Other activity 11 

k. Final admissibility* School or dapartraenf ©f Library 

Sclance 3^ 



Other activity 10 



B . Liffiitatlona placed on number of foreign . studenta acQepted 
into pr^gram ^ - - - ____ 

Yes 6 

Comnsntatof individual rasptndentsi 
"Upper limit ia 15" 

"Prefarence is given to those whose undergraduate studies have 
been in the English language and who have i©me backgrtund in 
North American culture" 

"By agreements t^n per cent ©f total enrollment is csnsidered 
maximum" 

"Foreign itudent quota set by University" 

"A t«tal of not more than 10^ of all full time studenta 
enrolled in any semester shall have graduated from a 
foreign university, This does not apply to Canadian 
born studenta" 

"A f •reign student is considerad for antrance to the School 
only after one full year follewing the completitin of his 
undergraduate degree" 
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"since we are unable to adult all qualified Americaii applicants , 
we limit foreign adinissions to those who have sU2:}erior 
qualifications and whose comand of English is no handicap" 

"Dapartment requires fareign students who do not have English 
Sm the primary language to ha yd completed at least 12 units 
of graduate csurse work in an academic area (not library 
science) with a "B" average in an American yoliege or 
university before being considered for admission" 

' Limitations placed on number of students accepted from 
particular countries : 

Yes 5 
No 50 



Comments of individual respondents i 

"Effective 1970 5 not accepting candidates from Taiwan or 
Koreaj because of difficulty placing them upon graduation" 

"Not all acadamically admissible applicants from Taiwan ^ Hone 
Kong and Korea are accepted. Usually not more than two of 
the most outstanding e.ppli cants from each of these countries 
are granted admissiuni since these applicants are not 
required to return to their homelands and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to place them" 

"Limitations inherent in nature of degrees from Taiwanese 
and Korean Bachelor's programs in English Literature 
which have proved tn be inadequate preperatitn for graduate 
study in the United States" 

"There shall be no more than a tttal of five Orientals at one 
time from Taiwan ^ Korea and Hong Kong, Students from other 
countries will be considered in different ratio 1 depending 
on possible 'ruaa' from any one country" 

J^ition waivers far foreign studenti 



not granted 3S 

granted upon request 2 

granted in consideration of financial need 10 
granted in consideration of academic excellenca and/or 

prefeasional promise ik 
granted to supplement other awards IS 
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E* Miniinum financial rejponsibillty requirament for foreign 
student for calandrr year (exoluilve of tuition) ~ 



$1250 - 


1500 


1 


1500 - 


1750 


5 


1750 - 


2000 


6 


2000 - 


2250 


16 


£250 - 


2500 


9 


2500 - 


2750 


3 


2750 - 


3000 


1 


3000 - 


3250 


h 


3250 - 


3500 


1 


3500 > 


3750 


3 


3750 - 


i+000 


1 



50 total responses 



III, ADMIBSI§N REQUIKEMENTS 



A. Institutional poaitlons with regard to a career backgreund 
or commit tment to^ library SQlenee ~ 

1, Academic backgreund in library science required mf all 
foreign students t 

Yes 3 
No ~ go 



2* Vocational background in library science required of all 
foreign students: 

Yes 1 . 
No " 51 



3. On a or the other mt the above required- 

Yes 1 ' 
N« 47 

Is a definite conttnitment to library service in the applicant's 
nome country required? 

Yes 7 
No 45 

a. If yes 5 do you consider the student -s statement t% this 
effect satisfactory evidence of such a coimnitment or 
do you require s«ine doGumentary evidence ef iuch a 
commitment? 

Student ^s statement satisfactory 5 
Documentation requlredg S 
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Pogltion of thp Institution with regard to the Graduate 
Record Bcarolnatlon as an index of the adiTiissibility cpf^ 
Ftrelgn students ~ ' ' ~ 

1, General aptitude test 

Master's level' required by 21 of 53 respondents 

Advanced Certificate: required by 5^ of 9 respondents 

Doctoral level: required by 8 of ^ respondents 

2* Mlnimuin score requirements for thoie prograins requireing 
QBE General Aptitude sctres for the admission of foreign 
students to Master's level programs 

Verbal Aptitude = 15 reported 

range: 400-600 
meant ^72 
- median: k75 

Quantitative » 13 reported 

range: 200-600 
mean: kk& 
median! kkO 

Combined Scores: - 21 reperted 

range: 700-1200 
mean: 930 
mediani 900 

3. Minimum score requirements - GRE/GAT - Advanced Certificate 
level 

Verbal Aptitude - 3 reported 

range: UOQ-500 
mean: UjO 
median: k50 

Quantitative « 1 reported 

hoo 

Combined scores 5 reported 

range! 800-1000 
mean : 960 
madiani 995 
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h. Minimum score reqiiirements - GRE/GAT - Doctoral level 

Verbal Aptitude - 6 reported 

range: 450-7OO 
mean: 533 
median: 525 

Quantitative: - h reported 

range: 500-700 
mean: 588 
median- 573 

Combined scores - 7 reported 

range: 1000-1^00 
mean: lllU 
median : 1110 



IV, PROGRAM RESTRICTIONS - FORIIGN STUDENTS 

13 of 50 reporting Institutitns indicate identical Idngth-of- 
prograin requirements for North toerican students and fereign 
etudents 



37 of 50 reporting institutions indicate that limitations on 
course loads for fereign students result in an extension of 
time fmr program completion. This iKtensisn averages 6.k 
months for the 37 programs. 
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ceNCLusiCNS Am commms 

1. The geographical mix of students reported In response to this 
questionnaire has disq.uiiting implicaticns for the traditional 
rationale for accepting foreign students into Nc*rth toerican 
library science programs: that iS| as part of the North American 
university's total service comiitinent to international human 
resource developmant 

Taiwan al«ne accounts for ij.kfo of the total Taiwan^ Korean 
H#ng Kong 3 India^ and the Philippines account for 6l,h%^ These 
5 countries plus the United Kingdom^ Cuba^ EgyiDtj Japan^ Thailand 
and Australia acceunt for 73^* 

Within this grouping, experience has shown us that mnm of the 
Taiwanese will return home and the same will probably be true 
of the Koreans. Hong Krng cannot poaaibly absorb W new librarians 
India and Egypt already suffer fr«m high-level manpower aurxDluseg. 
The students from Cuba are political refugees. It is difficult to 
imagine the Englishman or Australian taking a North American 
library degree for any reason other than to praGtice the profession* 
here, since this qualification would msan little to him at heme. 

From this sampling^ it seems obvious ^ thBref#rej that our 
contributi#n to the development of international library manpower 
is not iDarticularly substantial^ and that foreign student programs 
in North American library schools are largely in the business of 
preparing "cQlleagues at home" and ntt "colleagues abroad"* 

If we were preparing colleagues abroad^ certain defensible con- 
cessions could be made with regard to admission requlremants j 
program content and performance standards for foreign students 
which could remove or minimize some of the (for them) irrelevancies 
of North American library education and take into account their 
unfamiliarity with the cultural prerequisites assumed by the 
curriculum., This^ of course , applies primarily to students from 
Asia^ Africa and the Middle East^ and would be at best a stopgap 
measure to fill existing vacancies pending the full development 
of indigenous professional programs compatible with local aooial 
and cultural Glimates. 

However^ if we araj in fact^ in the business of preparing 
"colleagues at home"^ no such concessions are defensible ^ and 
a(talasion requirraentSj program content ajid performance standards 
for foreign students should be identical with those for iymerican 
students. The proper admission of foreign students^ thenj would 
require an in-depth knowledge of secondary and higher education 
structures all over -the world, 
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2. The identification of overseas librarians vith the appropriate 
academic background ftr doctoral study in this c^untry^ and the 
funding of do.ctoral stu^ for these people, should be a priority 
item for all gnvernmental, intergoverniT.antal and n©n=g«vernmental 
agencies interested in librarj^ programs in develsping countries. 
This elite corps of theoreticians is greatly needed to conceive 
the s#cially and culturally integrated library education prograjris 
mentioned ab»vO| and to do basic research related t« library needs 
in their home countries, develop a professional literature in 
indigenous languages , and create needed bibliographic and reference 
t«ols. It is probably less important that these students return 
permanently to their countries of •rigin^ since much of this work 
ceuld be done elsewhere. 

Respondents to this tuestisnnaire report only l6 doctoral students 
from, underdeveloped and less developed areas. 

3. The survey indicates that the vast majority of prograrns (ko of ^l) 
retain responsibility for passing on the academic admissibility 
of overseas applicants , and that 3^ of kk prograjns make the final 
■ determination of the applicants admissibility Hei^ever, in the 
important area %t English language proficiency, determination 
f^t the applicants admissibility rests with university^wide 
administrative agencies in 27 of 53 cases. This implies, it 
seems, that university- wide mlnimaim standards are feasible: that 
is, that the minimum English proficiency recLuirem.ent for graduate 
study in Mathematics is identical with the mlniimim English 
proficiency requirement for graduate study in library acience. 

The dearth of replies to specific questions regarding English 
lajiguage proficiency requirement indices indicates such a 
dependence on central authority- -or some indecision as to what 
euch minimum standards might be, 

k. Minimum Graduate Record Bcaminatlon requirements would seem to 
be considerably less stringent for foreign students than for 
North American students^ with means and medians for minimum 
acceptable scores at the Master and Advanced Certificate levels 
considerably below the 50th idU, and only slightly absve the 
50th ^le at the Doctoral level. 

5. Responses tt those sections of the questionnaire dealing with the 
evaluation of academic and professional qualifications (the 
heart of the survey) were disappointing in that information was 
not quantified as requested. A number of replies indicated that 
a baccalaureate degree was a baccalaureate degree , regardless 
of where it was obtained, the duration of preceeding secondary 
programs, etc. Other ri^ograms indicated that such decisions 
were made for them by other university offices much better gualified 
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The editor of this survey profoundly regrets that one particular 
and abvious question was not asked: 

"Does the proper evaluation ©f the academic qualifications 
of applicants from overseas present a significant problem 
at your instituti^^n?" 

The question was not asked. - However i the general tone of replies 
received would seem to Indicate that--rightly or wrongly- -most 
programs do not feel that significant problems exist. 



i 



Pleage return by March 1 toi AimmiK A 

School of Library Science 
State University of New York at Albany 
ikOO Waihington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12203 



qUESTIommiKE ON CURRENT POLICY AND mACTIClS EffiLATITO TO TM OVERSEAS STUDENTS 

IN NORTH A^ERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
(Sponsored by the ALA LED Equivalenciei & Reciprocity Conmittee) 



Name of College or Unlveriity • 

Official designation of school or department administering graduate program 
with major in library science 



Name of peraon conipleting questionnaire 

Title 



Is your sehool or department aeeredited by the American Library Association? 
Yes No If not 3 do you anticipate applying for iuch accreditation 

before 1973? Yei No , 



I* CURRENT FOREIGN STUDENT POPULATION 

1* Number of foreign students enrolled in fall termi 1969 i 
Maiter's program 

Advanced Certificate (poat-Master ' a) ____ 
Doctoral program 

2, Number of foreign itudenta enrolled in fall term^ 1969^ W country i 
Country Master ' s Advanced Certificate Doctoral 



EKLC 



(Country) 



(2) 

( Master's ) ( Adyanced Certificate ) (Doctoral) 



(uee back of this page for any additional listings) 



ADMISSION PROCEDURES AMD GENE^L POLICY 

1. Does detennination of admissibility in the following areas rest with the 
school or department atoinistering the program in library science or 
with some other aQtivlty within the college or university: 

a. Financial responsibility* School or department administering program 

in library science _ 
Other activity ( name ) 



b* English proficiency: School or department administering program 

in library science " 

Other activity (name) 



c. Academic admissibility: School or department atolnisterlng program 

In library icience 

Other activity (name) 



d. Final admissibility: School or department administering program 

in library science 
Other activity (nMie) 

2, Is any general policy in effect (formally stated or enforced by custom) 
which limits the total number of foreign students accepted Into degree 
programs in library science? Yes^ No . If yes^ describe briefly: 



3* Is any general policy in effect (fomally stated or enforced by custom) 
which limits the number of foreign students accepted into degree programs 

In library science from any particular country or countries? Yes No 

If yes 3 describe briefly i 



(3) 



Cheek one or more of the following descriptive of your institution's 
policy with regard to waiver of tuition for foreign students ■ 

a. Not granted^^ 

Granted upon request^ 

Granted in coniideration of financial nee d 
d* Granted in consideration of academic excellence and/or professional 
promiie 

e. Granted to iupplement other awards ( scholarships j fellowships i 
assistantshipSi etc* ) 

At your institutlonj is the availability of tuition waiver for foreign 
students limited or determirAed in any way by budget formula factors 
(total enrollment percentage^ total income percentagej etc.)? Yes No 
If yes^ describe briefly: 



List any locally adminiitered scholarships^ fellowships or asslstantships 
exclusively reserved for foreign students^ and for which students in the 
graduate library science progriun are eligible* 

Name or description Total $ value per academic year SpeQlal c gtlons 



(use back of page for additional listings) 

List any locally administered scholarships 5 fellowships or asslstantships 
Qxcluilvely reserved for foreign studenti enrolled in graduate programs 
in library science 1 

Name or description Total $ value per academic year Special conditions 



(uie back of page for additional listings) 



8. Lilt any other locally administered seholarshipSj fellowships or assistant- 
ships for which foreign students are eligible : 

NajfBe or description Total $ value per academic year Special conditions 



(use back of page for additional listings) 

9* Indicate minimum financial responsibility requirement for unsponeored 
foreign students for one calendar year of graduate study in library 
science (exclusive of tuition) : 



$1,000 to 
'$1,250 to 
"$1,500 to 
'$1,750 to 



1,250 
1,500 
,750 
2,000 



$1 



$2,000 to $2,250 
^$2,250 to $2,500 
;$2,500 to $2,750 
more than $2,750 (indicate)^ 



III. ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 



1. Please indicate your institution's position with regard to a career back- 
ground or comffiltment to library icience as an admission requirement for 
foreign students i 

a. Is an academic background in library icienoe required? Yes No 

b. Is a vocational background In library science required? Yes^^ No 

c. Is one or the other of the above (either a. or b,) required? Yes No^ 

d. Is a definite comStment to library service in the applicant's home 
country required? Yes^ No , 



If yes, do you consider the student's statement to this effect satis- 
factory evidence of such a coraiiitment? Yes Mo . 



or 



Do you require some documentary evidence of such a conmitment (statement 
of prospective employer, sponsor, etc.)? Yes^ No > 



EKLC 
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Please indicate your institution's position with regard to the Graduate 
Record acajnlnatlon as an index of the admissibility of foreign studenti 
to graduate programs in library science: 

General Aptitude Test: Master Adv . Cert. Doctoral 

recofflmended 
required 
neither 



Advanced Test: 

(undergraduate major) recommended 

required 
neither 



2a. If the GRE General Aptitude Test is used as an index of admiisibility 
for foreign students on either a required or selective basis , indicate 
(in terina of raw ioores ) approximate minimuffl performance requirements i 

Magter-g Level Raw Scores 

Verbal 

Quantitative 

Total " 



AdvanQed Certificate Verbal 

Quantitative 
Total 

Doctoral Verbal 

Quantitative 
Total 



Pleaie indicate your institution's position with regard to the Test of 
English as a Foralgn Lan^age (tOEPL) in evaluating English language 
proficiency of applicMti from non-English speaking countries i 

Require d 

Recommended or preferred 

Neither required nor reco^ended 



3a, If neither required nor recommendedj what other means of evaluation 
are used? 

G eof get own^ 

Ittchlgan ' ~ 

Other ( indicate ) 
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If the TOEFL is the required or preferred instrument of evaluation^ 
please answer the following' 

(l) What does your inBtitution consider the minimum performance (in 
terms of total score) indicating acceptable English proficiency 
for amission to your graduate library icience progr^ without 
further Intensive training in English? 



UOO-USO 550-575_ 

U 50- goo " 575"600_ 

^0O-525___ 600-625_ 

;;25-550 over 625 



(2) What does your institution consider to be the minimum index of 
adalasibllityi assuming that tht candidate will complete an 
intensive course in English immediately preceding his graduate 
program in library science or during the initial stages of that 
program? 

300 » 3 50 ^50 - 500 

35O-i^00_ 500-g50 ._""_ 1 

toO-U50 55O-6OQ 

(3) Indicate minimum levels looked for in iach of the following TOEFL 
categorlas! (please Indicate as percentiles) 

^le 

Listening comprehension 

English structure 

Vocabulary _____ 

Reading comprehension 

Writing ability 
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Latter gradti from colleges and univeriities in the Republic of GMna 
are given the following numerical values: 

A 100 ^ So 

B 79-70 

c 69-60 

What does your institution consider the minimum numerical grade average 
predictive of success in a Maiter'a level program in library science? 



For countries which you have listed under 1-2 (page 1)5 pleaie indicate 

(a) Monograph or series items which you have found particularly helpful 
in evaluating academic credentials from the country indicated (i*e, 
items in the Office of Education Comparative Education Serieij the 
MCRAO aeries 3 Sasnett and Sepmeyirj etc*)* 

(b) Governmental or non-governmental agencies which have given you 
valuable and personal assistance in Individual cases (i.e.^ ALA 
International Relations Office ^ Office of Education^ Pan American 
Unionj IIE5 ATOS^ etc*)* 



Country 



(a) above 



(b) above 
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PROQMM RESTRICTIONS - MSTER^S mmh 

1* Total number of credit hours required for Master's degrees hours. 
(Quarter syatem Trimeiter syatem Semester aystem_ ) 



2. If your program operates on the quarter systemi 

a. Total number of quarter hours (noraall^ representing how many 

ooursea? ) advised for foreign atudents per quarter. 



b. Total length of average foreign student's program (in months) 
0. Total length of average full-time American student's program 



3* If your program operates on the semester or trimester syatem r 

a. Total number of credit hours (normally representing how many 
courses? ) advised for fortign students per semester or trimester. 

b. Total length of average foreign student's program (in months ) , 

0. Total length of average fuU-time toerican student's program - 



STUDEWT ADVISMNT AMD ORIENTATION 

1. Are all foreign atudents asilgned to a single member of your library school 
faoulty for academic adviseffient? ^es^ No * 

2. Are students from certain countries or areas assigned to individual faculty 
members with es^erience or ea^ertise In these countries or areas? 

Yea ^ No . 

3* Do incoming foreign students participate in an orientation program 
specifically for foreign students and conducted on a university-wide 
basis? Yea No If yes^ describe brieflyr 



Do Incoming foreign itudents participate in an orientation program 
specifically for foreign students and conducted by the school or depart- 
ment of library science? Yes No If yes^ describe briefly* 
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Should We Smploy Overseas Profeisionala In Our Librarlas? 

by 

Thomas R, Buclonan 
CNorthwestarn University) 



L.3.D. Instltuta on International Library Manpower 
Detroit, Michigan 
June 26-27, 1970 



Ivanston, Illtnola 
April 27, 1970 



I. 



Should Wa Employ Ovefseas Profeaslonals in Our Libraries? 

I have been asked to prepare a brief "philospphical" statement on the 
amplojment 1„ North American libraries of profeislonal llbrariani who have 
been trained overseas, i take tha term '-phliosophi«i» to mean a reference 
to a body Of prinolpLea underlying « htman aotlvity. in thla oafle library ser- 
vloe. The a„ign^nt, eepeelaUy .t this tl™ of aooial aonoern in our society 
and within our professional organisation, raises iu^^nt^l queatlana which 
.ange much «ore widely than those relating merely to the evaluation of foreign 
credentials, linguistic qualifications, selection. pUcement. ooita to receiv- 
ing institutions, cultural ■ adjustment, programs of work and study for foreign 
librarians, the appraisal of the benefits to be derived from ploying overseas 
professionals, and the like. These are important and sometimes difficult ques- 
tlons, but preceding them are others of a „ore basic nature such as. What are 
the issuee facing a profession in an age of profound soalal change at home and 
abroad? What are the relationships between the aoolal ferment we observe m 
our part of the world and elsewhere? In these circumstances what should be 
our alma as a profesiion? 

If m can agree on answers to these questions we might then proceed to 
the answering of the question posed in tha title of this paper, and after that, 
if we have answered affirmatively, to the more practical questions of how we 
employ overseas professionals In a outuaUy productive way. 

My purpose is to raise the fundamental questions for dlscuision. not to 
give answers, ftwever, ^ approach to this problem and the selection of 
n>atarlals that I have made for consideration should make it clear that I be- 

FR?r '''''' waU-qualifled overseas pro- 

tl^ £es.lcnals as a part of the redirection of our professional al.s to social needs. 



My remarks are a gloii on parts ©f two articlei appearing in a publication 
entitled Internatio nalizing the U.S. Professional Sghool . New York, Education 
and World Affairs, 1969 (Oocaalonal Report No. 9), by William W. Marvel ("The 
University and World Affairs,'^ pp. 30-31), and Ir^rtn Sandara Cthm ^ofes- 
slonal's Approaoli to Sooial Concerns at Home and Abroad," pp, 123-137), My 
eomentary should be read in conjunetion with the parts of these articles found 
in the attactmienta; 

First, I would like to ask you to test for yourselves the thesis proposed 
by William Marvel, that there Is a conmon core of himan problems at the base 
of both the domeatlo and foreign arises which we face (see Attachment A), 



The rationale for employing overseas professionals should derive from our 
attitudes toward the soelal concerns which the profession faces, recognising 
that we have problems of development in corraon tTlth other countries; that over- 
seas professionals in our midst, coming from a different cultural and aociologi** 
cal background, may help us to undarstand better the social changes we are 
eKperianclng and to define our responses to them (Gunnar Myrdal's f^lasslc work 
on the American negro is m eK^ple from the field of soclolo^; Wilhelm 
Munthe's work on toerlaan llbrarianship is an eKample in our own field). They 
may sharpen our reoognltion of the fact that "the middle-class white professional 
is Just as unprepared to work in the U-S. urban ghetto or In rural Appalachla as 
he is to work in Calcutta, India J* They may help us to determine who we should 
be serving In order that we vmy meet the new requlreMnts of society* In shorty 
we may learn from the overseas professional,^ but likewise on his return he may 
become an agent of change In his own coimtry introducing ideas he has learned 
from ui. 

Professor Sanders lists and diacusses nine points relating to a profesiional 
^ approach to social problems, under five major headings (the socloiogical context, 



3. 

the professional ichool, the peofesslori Itielf. professional practice, and the 
inteirnatlonaUgatton of the prof asilon) . In Attachnjent B I have excerpted a 
few passages which shed light on the background Issues of our problem. I have 
omitted the dlscusilon of the professJonal school, ftofessor Sanders was spaak- 
1ns to home economists but his remarks apply to any profession Including library 
service as ny parenthetlQal additions to the text iuggeit. 

In point 1,, the term social concern Is clarified. Today In our profession 
there seems to be confusion between the social concerns we feel as Individuals, 
and those we should have as professionals. In my opinion there has been far 
less attention given to our professional approach to social concerns than to the 
Individual approaches. Apparently attempts are being made to superimpose the 
Individual approaches on the professional organlaatlon, and to secure their 
acceptance as professional alms. More about this under point 2. 

In point 2. three ways of viewing social concerns are distinguished. Our 
professional organisation now seems to be following the traditional approach 
described by Professor Sanders. Although there la value In this as he indloates, 
the fact remains that after the dust has cleared the hard tasks of applying pro- 
fesstonal expertise to social concerns in new ways will still remain. The 
traditional approach givei people an opportunity to vent their feelings, but it 
dees not solve recurrlns ioclal problems, 

I would Buggast that we should be more Interested in the functional and 
devilopmental approaches, especially the latter. 

Point S. (I have omitted 3., 4,, and $, as not being entirely relevant to 
our dlseusston) suggests how our thinking should be directed in order that we 
may apply our professional co^atenee to social concerns. 

Points 7. and 8, consider constraints en practice, the absence of accustomed 
InfrastruetUM in a new social sltuatlen In which the professional wishes to 
iperats, and a redefinition of the client system. 



With regard to our own ipeclfic problem, that of emrleying overseas pro- 
feaslonala m our Ubrartis. the raoarks of Jack G. Westaby are esp.clally 
intereatlng. If the aituatlon he deicrlb.i is turned around it can be said 
With equal force that the success of a foreign professionat in a North A„,erican 
library will be dependent to a large degree upon the institutional context in 
which he works, and the outlook of the Individuals and groups with which he is 
working. Thli leads me to ask If Institutions considering employment of over- 
seas professionals should not first be evaluated (either by themselves or 
others) to determine if their institutional and professional setting would make 
poasible an effective contribution by the overseas professional. 

The visiting foreign librarian In North Amarica way also feel the absence 
of an Infrastructure with which he is familiar. 

Finally, point 9, provides the strongast argmnent In favor of employing 
overseas professionals. The professions are becoming internationalized, and can 
be most effective in applying their sklUs to social problems If they draw on 
experience and thinking across national borders. In other words, there Is a 
mutual interdependenee In develop«ental growth amons nations and in the profes- 
sional application of skills required to bring about such growth, it can be 
advanced by the employment of overseas professionals If environmental factors 
permit them to make a contribution. This Is. true of libraries in all develop- 
ing countries whether they be in North America or elsewhere. 

If one accepts the validity and challenge of the argiments presented In 
this paper, It becomes clear that the work of the L.E.D. Committee on Equlv- 
alenclea and Reciprocity In trying to come to grips with the more spaciflc 
^problems some of which I have merely noted on the first page, is of great Im- 
portance. I do not minimize these problems, but I would emphasize that If any 
progress is to be made they must be seen as subordinata to the larger approaches 
of the profession to social concerns. To regard then as absolutely detarmlnlng 
l^ictocs in every case would be self-defeating. 
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Attachment B 



Irwin T. Sanders: 



The Sociological Context 



1. For a pr o fe ssional person, a soe-fpl concern m^an. . to 
of L'h ^ "'"^ " ""^^^^ >^nndit-fon. Thls-iTdone through "ha u a 

of technical compatence and in keaping with tha norms and values embodied 
n-n the profession's mystique. You will notice that I am limiting mv dif 
~~ Pjf-^i-al role. Each of us everyday is'^^o^vf d'^L'm^ny 
from club I u P"^"' '° citizen, from consumer to employer 

concerns and w'eh ""S °* ^^"^ express LcCl' 

concerns and. with some of us, a given concern may permeate all of our ro^as 

Though my presentation is of necessity analytical r want to affirm thL this 
need not be impersonal. As human beings we must show passion in viewing 
what happens around us: to minority groups, to the anvlronmentrco the cues - 
tions of war and peace. We need righteous indignation and, if 'we are to 
fpe^ific action?' 1^"- - .ust-^from time to'tl^-urg: 

But what you do about social concerns as a home economist (or a librarian) 
or m the name of home economics (library service) constitutes your proves- 

iLm. J°ff • °' '"i'^ture Of duties and opportunities is a 

Uttle differant from the ideal professional role model. "'^"^es is a 

I ^^^^ ij^ti^ 

^..r"""""^^'' '^'"'''^ "'""^^ the origin o r 

existence of soc ial condif ions which eive rise to soc i a l . n....„/ ^ 

ne ^ocifr'"^^' -^^^^f "° "^g^ ^ distinguish between t^^al 'ways of 

tl" funcLioial 'a"d%'h' f '^'^ '° ^"^^'^^ ^'^^"S^^ traditional, 

uiiQ runtLional, and the developmental. 

foJ^L'"'^"""^?- ^PP^"^^h is really a social problems approach, it is 
focused on a single issue. People suddenly become aware that they have bad 
r omfthlng'Ibouf i^' or air^pollution In thalr con^unlty and or^a^-:: tf 
rnnr,^ Ju^?- ^ \ ^^^^ Special associations to raise money to 

cope with this particular problem! city officials are pressured to aLroorl- 
ate sums for or even, to create a special bureau to deal with this oroMem 
1 cal evel ^° enabling legisLuo^ o"hat onTlle 

actiii ?es tha'sofSr'"' Throughout the sequence of 

% 1 concern is one specific issue. It can be dramatized 

the'p'oinrtLt th'ei'ar- ^^^^^^f ^y or In some cases the fear of ma"y tf 
the point that they, are motivated to join together to combat the problem 
As you all know, this approach has its ups and downs. Under the leader 

Bu^'when°the°L:d" H?"''"'^ ''''''' n,obill.ed much gets 'do^e'" 

whL n Kif • r "^'•P P"'" ^° "h^"' ^f^en the Initial enthusiasm wanes 
w?th ;f f ^es on to other probl.ma, then the task of coping 

with the problem remains the responsibility of the few professionals who mav 
have been recruited to work on the problem. There is validity irthia 



approach. Despite its limtationa, it doei bring about changes in 
ipecific situations. It may not solve a recurring social problem, but 
it does help people and even a connnunity ameliorate the problem* Impor- 
tantly^ too^ it gives aroused people a chance to express their social 
concern, 

The functiona l approach recognises that social problems or social con- 
cerns ©Kist as part of the social system itself. To get at the problem 
one must modify the aystem; not overthrow It, but make it more amenable to 
human requirements. This is not episodic, as is the traditional approach* 

When we turn to the third"or deve lopmental ^ - approach , the keyword is 
j^oi^. This does not necessarily reject the~social systems concept, but 
it views a particular society as moving from one stage to another as it 
becomes more complex and more highly specializad. Every society, of course 
is developing, with the Western, modernlEed societies daveloplng' fastest of' 
all. We in the West have moved from a preindustrial society to an indus- 
trial society; we are now moving from an industrial to a post -industrial 
society— to an emphasis upon consumption rather than upon production, which 
tne industrial society stressed. Much of our social structure, including 
many of our professions, has not yet made the shift that this new stage 
will require. The developmental approach does not hold that all societies 
go through the same stages; different typei of socletleg develop differently. 
Development supposedly can be guided, although one cannot move from one stage 
to another without some social pain, some uprooting, some re-learning of 
roles, and a sacrifice of older forms of security for new forms which may be 
better suited to the new age. 

Social planning, then, deals with the problem of transition^ of cushion- 
ing the shock of change, of preparing people for change and helping them to 
plan as individuals to mset it. No permanent solutions are sought since 
they are unrealizable, but Instead one searches for individual and social 
techniques to deal with a world in flux. 



The Profession Itself 

Innovations i n distribution of profeaaional iervices must keep pace with 
growing so cial concerns within the profession . Some professions, though 
welcoming new technology, tend to resist innovation in social organization, 
in the means whereby their services are funded and provided the general 
public. They give the impression of preferring the status quo . They reflect 
a hostility to social change. Other professions have evolved a critical atti' 
tude toward thlngs-as-they-are and champion the professional goal of social 
action, or effecting some change thought beneficial. With the change- 
oriented profession, expertise remains important but not the sole preoccuna- 
tlon. - ■ 

Our present era is characterized by the widespread search for better ways 
of deilvering needed services to the disadvantaged parts of our population/ 
These are too little, many very late. Then, too, some professions which 
should be most actively Involved in the search have left the task up to 
others* Surely, any profession with a modicum of social concern will give 
much attention to ways Its knowledge and expertise can be put to fullest 
human use. It will do this particularly in those areas of need (education, 
health, minimum income) which ware formeriy aonsidered a privilege but which 



are now viewed as a right by larger and larger numbare of our people* 
Professional associations should be thinking as you are now doing* 
(1) what services do they have to offer | (2) to which social concerns can 
these services be related, even though such relevance has never been real- 
ized In the past; (3) what social i^chanismS| including funding, can be 
devised to deliver these services both in a foreign setting as well as in 
the domestic situation* 
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agLOaMT OF^rqigliiJ^gJ^lBRAHIAIIS m TE U.S. Aim CAIIADA 



by K,C, CB.Dipbe.1,1, Chief Librflrian 
l.9£f]Dio,J^Wi£^J>raries , Toronto 



lilTRODUCTION 



1) This enquiry ms carried cut m the Fall of I969 by the Toronto Public 

Libraiy Board at ths request of the American Library ADSoclation Library Educ- 
ation Division Conmittee on Equlmloncias and Raciprccity in order to provide a 
view of the staff cmploymant practicss of niedim and large sized public and 
aoadcmc libraries in tho U.S.A. and C:nMa .dth r.speot to overseas trained 



The queotionnaire sont out (£'ea A;- nex I) tos designed by the Cramittet and 
yrna pre-tested in Septoober 19^9 mth a ram ^rcup of librarians. 

The questions asked Included onaa that ^r-mM datermne the number of over- 
seas librarian, and staff eanployod, tho var.lou3 ca' gorJ.ffis of overseas trained 
staff, the methods used to r x;,luato their quaUv-.cationB, thei conbrols placed on a 
U.S.A. or Canadian libra,y in hirin. cvorae... trained librarians, the views of the 
library employer ^dth regard to -.^or3r.^t? librarioa and other natters. It was 
expected by the C^^mittce i;; thera woul.d bo significant diffe.anoes in response to 
the questions as between acadeinlc and public libraries, henao the desire to include 
both in the saaplc. It vms also the view of the Comnittoa thab large libraries, 
vrtiether public or acadendc, had different requirensnta fron medium sized libraries, 
and that there would be differen-Qs in e:Tployment practices. 

2) The questionnaire was aailed in Cctober 1969 to 6OO selected libraries in 

all States of the U.S.A. mA Pro.inc.s of Canada. 328 replieg were received by 



(2) 

January 10, 1970 of which 247 were ablt to be anaJ^sad statistical^ in soma 
detail. The gaographical distribution of the replies ana^sed is as follows i 
STAT3S AND PROVBICISS FRqi IffllCH mPLIZB \mE RECEITOD 



mmk 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

I-tonltoba 

Nevrfoundland 

Nova Scotia 

totario 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan 



2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
12 
4 

30 



TOTAL 



247 



Alabama 
Alaeka 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of 
Coli^bia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hav/aii 

Idaho 

IJiinois 

Indiana 

lov/a 

Kansas 

Kentucl^ 

Iwouisiana 

Ilaine 

'Imryland 

Itoasachussetts 

Michigan 
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A good deal of interest was shown by the reapondents to the questiormair 
Thari were a great m^w comments and many libraries sent in their views on the 
.matter .in a letter, if they did not^ complete the questionnaire/ 

Twenty replies were received, .lainly from State agencies, in the fom of 
letters iThich could not be tabulated with the questionnaires. 

The breaJcdown as between academic and public Utararlee which repUed was 
as follows 



2 


Lfljinesota 


4 
*+ 


2 


lissouri 




1 


Ilontana 


2 


17 


Nebraska 


2 


1 


Nevada 


1 


2 


Nev/ Hampshire 


2 




Ne^'^^ Jersey 


12 


1 


Hev/ Llexico 


3 ' 


10 


Nev/ ifork 


27 


3 


North Carolina 


7 


1 


Ohio 


10 


1 


Oklahoma 


4 


15 


Oregon 


S 


4 


Permsylvania 


11 


2 


Rhode Island 


1 


5 


South Carolina 


3 


1 


Tennessee 


k 


3 


Texas 


9 


1 


Utah 


2 


2 


Uemont 


2 


3 


Virginia 


6 


11 


Ifashington 


5 




IJis cons in 


5 




looming 


1 



Academic Libraries 
Public Libraries 



'LARGE 


immi 


TOTAL 


70 


61 


131 


Jk 


62 


116 


12ii. 


123 


247 



(3) 

A library was considared as lai^a if it employed more than 30 professional 
librarians. Libraries vdth less than tan professional positions were considered 
suall, and were not included in the tabulation. 

The followin:; is the brealcdown of libraries by si.e of professional staff. 

^^SlSLMm^ .NUIBM OF LIBRARIES 

10 29 • prof ossional librarians ^ 
30 - 99 

101 

100 ^351 

■< . ' 2lt.J 

Sixty replies v.ere received from libraries vrf^ich employed nine or less 

professional librarians, and these were not included in the analysis. 

There wao m aL.ost equal number of larce and medium sized libraries 

..pinna. 52% Of the replies were academic libraries and m from public 

libraries, 

Ti,. result!,,, s^pl, mal«s it pcsslbl. to compare an ataost a,ual ,roup 
Of libraries o. the basis of si.e and on the basis of whether they are aealamic 

or public llbrariGs. 

Included in the replies, both questionnaire and letter, were a number from 
State and Provincial pubiic Uta-aJT ag^iti, 

State and Pro^'inclal A.''^enciBs Reply ing- 

Alaska State L n , 

Colorado State L. ew Jersey State L. 

Indiana State L " ' "='rth Carolina State L. 

Kentucky Dept. of Libs . n^ f library of Ohio 

Louisiana siaie L Oklahoma Dept. of Libs. 

Iliesouri State L f ^^-r S^P^^na State L. 

Ilontana State L South Dalcota State L. 

Nevada State l' t, ®® Public Lib. Service. Vemont 

11,1,1 J „ 1 a '■ « -- Vrashin:'ton State L 

Public L. Services of ITevtfoundland Wyomln" State T 

Hew Yorl: State L, "/ooin^ atato L. 

Mevf HaJBpshire State L. 
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OUESTIOMAIRE RBSULTS 
Ouestion 2: 



The number of Itorari-^s wiiich are presently employins □verseas trained 
librarians out of the 2i,7 for .^lich replies were tabulated is as follow: 





Eiiployin';" 


Hot Biiployinr; 


rio Answer 


Total 


Lar-jB Acadsnic 


42 


25 


3 


70 


Lar,"e Public 


19 


32 


3 




ilediun Academic 


13 


45 


3 


. 61 


IIediui.i Public 


6 




2 


Js 




81 


155 


11 


2Z.7 



^ie£tdon_l 5_^d_l6 : 

Some of these librariee were required from one to a dozen times to 
detemine equivalencies of overseas applicants in 1969. 1^ of all libraries 
replying stated that the equatin:; of the training and experience of overseas 
librarians was a difficult problem for tlieu. 

Required to Not rsquirod to 

evaluate in 1969- evaluate in 1969 Total 



Large Academic 1 27 



70 



Lar:;e Public X5 
Ilediura Academic 7 



39 54 

54 . 61 



62 



Ilediwa Public 6 ^5 

55 192 22|,7 



Question 7 ; 

The most cited reasons -^iven for not employing overseas librarians were 
as follows: 

Lack of Bi^-llsli lanjuase fluency ' 

Do not meet the librai^rTs own standards ■ 

Not able to i'rant a personal interview 
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Do not meet ALA standards 

Civil Service reQulations prohibit 21 
No applications received 20 
Lack of suitable background g 

A number of other reasons, dealing with the particular situation of the library 
were also ^^iven. 
Queetion 6 : 

A nmbar of libraries appoint oversaas librarians on short torn appoint J 
ments. Various mU$9vUB of such appointments, and the number of libraries 
requirin.:.; such staff are as follows : 

Category of appoin t ant Mo. of Libraries 
Trainees (sent by a government or other a-enc;') 43 
Visitors (one weel: to 3 months) j2 
Interns (recruited for a fixed study period) 29 

Specialists (engaged for a set period for a particular duty) 2? 
Question 9 ; 

m libraries indicated that the criteria for selecting overseas professional 
staff were entirely mthin their own control, considerable more academic llbrarie 
than public libraries were in this position. 



Lea 





Complete Control 
of Selecting 


Not Complete 
Control of 
Seleotinfi 


No 

Answer 


Total 


Larr-'e Academic 


59 


7 


4 


70 


Larf'e Public 


21 




9 


54 


Ilediiun Academic 


41 


14 


6 


61 


Iledium Public 


29 


,18 


15 


JJ 




150 


63 


34 


247 
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The control placed on their hirin:: policies by State or Provincial 
re-ialations loomed lar-a for most libraries. The lar;;© public libraries wliiGli 
said they did not control their ovm hirin;; policies indicated t!iat the controls 
were often placed on then b^^ state or Provincial regulations, Hovmver, in some 
Stateo there v;ore significant differoncos in the reply of public libraries to 
this question. In some instances llbrarios in the same States did not accept 
the re-ulations of the State a-oncy, but appeared to find \mys of hirin- overseas 
librarians if they mshed. It was clear from replies that a Good deal of the 
policy of the institution has to do mth the personal preferences and hiring 
stylo of the lieads of each library. In one State vrhloh has State regulations 
against employini; nnn^U,S. citizens, more than 505^ of the libraries replyina had 
emplo2^ed overseas -^trained librarians. 90^i of these were large libraries, and 75U 
were acadenilc libraries. 

A general attitude vihioh tos reflected in the employinent policies of 
many public libraries was that pverseas^.trained librarians vfere not encoura^'ed 
to apply by the State ^ both because they could not meet certification rules and 
because hiost positions under tlie supervision of th.e State authority required 
experience or f ai:iiliarity vdth State histoi^- or State libraries or State 
^joveriuient. 
Question 3* 

Libraries vrhich appointed overseas librai-ians in full time positions, 
as distinct from their appointnient of traiiiees, interns, visitors and sliort 
term Bpecialists, did so largely in regular positions^ althoua'h there were some 
differencei as betv/een treatment in an academic or a public library. 



Lar;;e Academic libraries assi:;ned overseas librarians as follows.' 

ne:;ular professional posts 25 

Senior non-prorossional posts only 2_ 
Senior non-prof essional or regular profeasional posts 1 
SpcGialist positions -j^ 
Librar-- technical assistant -posts ]_ 
Lar,-je Public librarios assi:;nad Dverseas librarians as follovra: 
ner-ular prof assional postB 

Ro'-ular posts less 1 incromsnt . 2 

Special intern or ovorsBas -rade nosts ;^ 
Temporan'- posts ^ 
T!iQ fact that thc;^ were placod^ in full tme ragular positions does not 
havG^ necessaril]', anythin- to do vdth an attitude by the employer that overseas 
library education vms equivalent to U.S.A.' or Canadian accredited library educatio: 
The above list Merely Ijidicates that a numbor of overseas librarians wore hired 
and placed in re-ular and other positions in the U.S.A. and Canadian libraries 
vfhich fomed part of the samplo. 
Question 11 ■ 

A question was asked to deterniinc if an institution vms able to evaluate 
overseas credentials so that it could automatically equate f oreigi training witli 
the accredited DLS-^iS. Only 31 institutions rsplied that they made such 
evaluations. 

Few of the institutions cited nore than two or three comtries from v/hich 
they TOuld accept foreign-trained staff on tlieir ovtn evaluation. The follo%d.n- 
various levels of trainins were cited by different libraries as bein:; acceptable 
as equivalent to an ALA accredited first da-ree: 
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Gre at Britain 

Associate of tlie Librai^' Association alone 
Fellow of the Libraiv Association alone 
Associato plus a university de^/rea 
Fellov/ plus a university doares 

Any Britisli library school diploma plus a university dearss. 

France 

Diploma, Scole do bibliotliecaires, Paris 
_ _ ^ 

Diploma,, Ecole de bibliotligcairos Pflr1<? iilna ^ a^^^^- • , 
an Ainerican B.A. - - aires, Fans., plus a docree equivalint to 

Oenuany (DDn) 

Iti.-D. (Hoheiw Bibliotheksdionst) Erlan';en 

Any professional qualification -ood in Oeraany. 
AustraJ.la 

Australian Library Association prof essional standing plus de:;ree 
Australian Librar;' Association professional standin;; only. 

Other countries for .^uoh a single qualification .ms cited as- the equivalent ..are: 

Austria 

Ph,D, plus e^GriGncs 

Cuba 

Hi.D. with specializatlGn in libraiy science. 
India ■ ' 

5th year libraiy derree from a iinivGrsity 
H evf Zeal aiid 

11. Z, Libraiy Association professional standing plus de^ee 
Soutli Africa 



r ^^^-Si/ itzerlaiid 



S.A. Library Association proressional standins plus de^ee 
and 

Any Smes professional qualification. 
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Q^gAyio n 13 ajid JJ;, : 

An attewpt was mde to discover if libraries carried on an active staff 

training procraim;i0 to upgrade the qualifications of the overseas librarians on 
their staff. Of the 61 lar -a librarieB v/liich employed ovarsaas-trainod librarians, 
onl7 four of t!^e public librariss hQlpad such persons to upsrade tlieir academic 
and/or librar/ qualifications, and eleven of th.e academic libraries did the saiaQ. 
five on library tino. Ona^third of tiio institutions provide financial assistance 
to staff members in "aneral to onablo theni to up-rade their qualifications. 
Acadomc libraries offered this help moro often tlian public librarlQS. 
Question 7 and _12 .• 

Uliile 3;iany employing librariQS complained about the lack of English 
lan-ua-e ability on the part of overseas librarians, and rated it hi-hast aJMngst 
their reasons- for not hirin-; oversoas librarians, aljnost none of tlie libraries 
usod any standardized En-lish proficiency tests with candidates, and most relied 
on person interviews, 
(^isst ij)n S : 

Sli-htly moro institutions accepted mora applicants from vmom thejr had 
received witten applications than accepted people applyin:; on the spot. 
Quastion IQ - 

Overseas librarians on an iJimii-r£uit visa, rather than on a student or 
visi-bor's visa, reeeivad oveMdiaLnin:; preference from institutions vrhlah actually 
hired than. On the other hand, a slightly lower number of institutions stated 
tliey vrould accept candidates mth either form of visa, Ilany oflcbhem, however, 
had never hired such staff and vera 'not basing their decision on experience. 
Question 17 ' 

Respondents were aslied if they felt the matter of svaluatin ' overseas 
professional credentials was a critical one for the IJorth. Aiasrican librar;- 
g^-profession. 29 or ISfi considered it critical, but many more thought it was litportant. 
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COlICLUSIOil 

In spite of tiie si.iall nuj-iber of replies (24?), inucli ueeful information 
s.hov/ing the sQiieral staiidard of evaluatins practicos of U.S.A. and Canadian 
libararies vms provideci. by the questionnaire md letter rosponsos. 

(a) A far iar-er number of overseaB-trainod librai-ians tlian is jcnerall- 
realiaed vrork in Ilorth taerican libi-arias, 

(b) The equatins of their qualifications, wiiile not judged to be a 
critical problem, is considered ij-iportant and of ■concern to a larrje nujaber of 
library adi.iinistrators, notabl;/ in the larger libraries. 

(c) Uaxt to Imowlodca of tile Snjlish lan-ua£e, North Ajnorican libraries 
as a vAwle place considerablo smphasiB on the professional critariori, "equivalent 
to an ALA acGredited libiw Bchool daaree... Tliis Btandard is reiiiforcad by 
rs';ulations of Stats and Provincial :;ovorraient bodies. 

(d) Individual ewplo-ors in attoLvptin- their own evaluations, Iiava. 
arrivQd at varvln:; and difforent --ts of qualifications both f ron vathin one 
countr;^ and as betwaan countries abroad. Savaral diffarent qualifications froi.i 
the saxm countr-' are often accepted as tho oquivalont to Ilorth Ansrican qualific- 
ations . 

(o) ilany librarios place consistant euphasis on U.S.A. or Canadian 
citizenship- qualifioationa. Bono do not. Some States, Provincos and nunicipal- 
ities have nore ri,;id citiaensliip qualification requirements than othar. 

(f ) Hiring of ovGrBoas librarians, their -radins and advancement, appears 
to be veiy moh dependent on the irriividual employment tradition of each institution. 

(-) Ovorsoas librarians from non-aiolish^speaking poimtriea ^appear to 
fac^ ™re difficult- than from iii^lish (or ai^lish and other) speaJcina countries. 

(h) Only three institutions which answered the questionnaire employ any 
standardized test of ai-jUsh proficienc^r 
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Ub^ari n:1r:£ H 'S'' ''V' ^^''^ institution with regard to 

tho^fwh . f oversane seeking professional posts in your library"- i e 
those ^ho are not graduntes of an kU, acaredited Library School; ' 

1. Itaber of full tim. professional posts for libraries' in your 
library xn budget for fiao?.l 1969: 

of ilA 'ccr^it"' f • ^''^"'^ '""'"^'^ librarians (non^graduatas 

01 hUi -cciudit&d sc. ools) j.n any full time i^ositicns? 

Yes N n 

3. ffow ton/ different dLe.T catRgo-i.s do you have in which jou place 
o.^rsoao trained p.^of ossinnal librari«,si (Please Check) 

T.^o___ Several^ None^__ 

Give details if possiblo: 

Indicute y,u. .itl, dc-H.. nation for ouch categories and salary range. 
5 to you hav. a .tatod policy for an^ploying overseae librarians? 



afsasy c:al^in briefly (ur attach nt^tcT::v:; 



) 



pLS^onsf llbr.,.ian5 in cny of the following short term 

visitors (e.g. J ono \m:k to 3 inonths) 

Trainees (sert to you by a gDvernment or 
other agenoy) 

Interns (recruited by 3^ou for a fixed study 
period) 

Spscialists (engeacd for a aet period to provide 
a partlcu.lar esrvice) 
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Others 



1. What is the basis for making decisions not to employ overseas 
trained librarians? 



Unable to grant a personal interview 
Do not meet aLA standards 
Do not meet your own standards 
lack English language fluency 

Other 



" ' ^^^Tfi "^^^ librarians who appear in person seeking 

employment than you accept those who smply write you a letter? 

Yes ^No. 

Conment ; 



SiJelv^i thff V ^ ^^^^ salacting overseas pi^fassional staff 
nrnSS 1 1 J^'''^ control, i.e., could you appoint anyone to a 
profeesional library post regardless of where they w-re trained-^ 



Yes N o 

If no, by whom are the controls imposed? 
Government regulations 

Professional associations ^ 
Unions " " — 

Other — 



10, Which of the following cases would you accapt most readily? 



Candidata on a student or visitors visa? 
Candidata- on an^inmdgrant^ visa? 
No preferenca? 
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11. Standards for Eoul valencies 

Professional TrMninPi Are there oversaae professional llbrarir 
quaixrications which you accept automatically as equivalent to' the 
accredited ELS - ICS? ' 

Please spBcifiy country and qualifications. 



12. 



Work Experlennfl i Do you alloiv credit for work expe] 


risnce abroad 


- on same basis as North American 

professional graduates Ygg 


No 


" on different basis from North American 

professional graduates? Yea 


Mo 


language FaciHtY; Do you allow credit for language 
overseas librarians 


proficiency to 


- on same basis as North American 

professional graduates? Yqs 


Mo 


- on different basis from North American 

professional graduates? Yes 


Mo 


Do you use any standardized En^ish proficiency test 
candidates from overseas? 


In employment of 


Yes 


No 



If Yes J which one? 



If No, do you use any other form of testing a^glish proflency? 



Yes 
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13* Staff Training 

Do you carry on an active staff developnent program for the partly 
qualified overseas librarian desipied to up-grade i 

(a) Academic qualifications by attendaiice of courses oni 



(1) Libraiy time Yes No 



(ii) Own time 


Yes 


No 


Mbrarianship qualifications by ^ 


attendance at .an acwedd 


Lted 'llterar'y 


school oni 






(i) Library time 


Tes 


No 


(ii) Own time 


Yes 





(c) other pro^dsion? 



14. Do you proidde financial assistance to staff meiribers to upgrade 
professional qmlifi cations? 

Ies_^ ^No 

15. General Policy 

Does the eqimting of training and experience of overseas librarians 
present a difficult problem to your institution? 

Yes m 

Coiments % 



16, few many cases of determining equivalencies of overseas professional 
qualifications have you had in fiscal 1969? 



17# Do you feel this matter is a critical one for the North AnBrican 
library profession» 



Yes. 



No 



Najne of Person Completing Questionaire 



Position 



Name of Library 



Address 



October 30^ 1969 



A number of invitations to participate in the Detroit 1970 AU Pre^Conf erence 
Institute will be available. Do you wish to receive an invitation? 



Yes rNo 



Pm affimative answer does not mean that you will autoniatically receive one 
since attendance must be limited to approximately 100 persons/ but every effort 
nil be made to accomodate those who have helped in this survey. 



J. C, Harrison: Dean Lancour sends his apologies for not being here. He 
is In Nigeria acting as External Examiner for the Institute of L i b rari anshi p 
at the (Jniversity of Ibadan, 

Without wishing to steal any of Mr Plggford's thunder^ his excellent 
questionnaire does give us the kind of information that we have never 
had before* One looks down that list and notes that some of our oldest and 
most respected accredited schools have only two or three foreign students. 
Why Is this? The problems raised by Dean Lancour concerning special programs 
and special provision for foreign students would seem to be quite meaningless 
in the case of so many of our schools with only three, four or five foreign 
students. It came as something of a shock to me to find that the problems 
appear to concern only a minority of schools anyvvay. In many cases It 
would seem ffiat tv/o or three foreign students may have drifted Into our 
schools. They may be from different parts of the world and have nothtng ?n 
common other than the fact that they are from different countries and they 
happen to be in North America for a year or two pursuing some program of 
professional library education. 

SOj although on the surface there may seem to be nothing with which 
we would disagree in Dean Lancour's paper, I wonder about the things that 
ate being said and done and thought about in the corridors of power of 
some of our library schools when foreign students are being considered. Do 
we really think that It is advantageous to the students concerned, to the 
countries from vyhlch they comes to the United States and Canada^ to the 
library schools themselves and to their faculties? Do we really and 
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honestly believe that all this brings advantages to what we so 
glibly call "international 1 i b ra r I ansh i p*'? If we do, then let^s 
ask ourselves why after so many years so obviously most of our 
schools have done little or nothing about Itj Judging by the 
figures In Mr, Piggford's questionnaire. 

Is it true that most of our schools do not wish to, do not 
have the ability or the 1 n te re s t ^ r ea 1 1 y to provide for foreign 
students at all? This is rather my feeling. Maybe the United 
States and Canada should have a small number of schools into 
which we should try to get the best foreign students. Then let 
the rest of the schools follow v^hat they have been doing for 
so long, having a kind of token admission perhaps some kind 
of accidental admission based on who chances to apply there. 

Nasser SHARIFY, I am now being bothered by the term 'international 
librarianship''. To me It is now seeming to suggest a type of a 
different educatlonj an education for a different type of people. 
I don't want to label 'Mntcrnatlonal llbrarlanship*' as something 
that will give the feeling that we are going to serve or help 
any other nation but our own. Indeed the contributions of foreign 
students to this country, as I see it, are as much for ourselves 
as for their countries. It is not on a charity basis. We do 
not take somebody from a given country, educate that person and 
make sure that they do a particular Job as we dictate it. 
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So on this point then, everyone I"s an International llbmrlan 
in terms of the nature of the profession, but v/e should discuss 
it in terms other than AID, UNESCO and servicing other countries. 
We are trying, in North America, to develop a good Ifbrary 
education for ourselves. An Ingredient of this, perhaps Is 
the foreign student; but, if you decide It Is not, then It is 
not* 

Roland R. PIGGFORD. With a paper of this type there is little 
that can be done except to summarize the statistics as they are 
presented to you. Dean Harrison has asked why some of the oldest 
and most respected programs have so few foreign students and I 
might reverse this by asking why certain institutions seem to 
have so many* Pittsburgh has a long-standing committment to 
f n te rna t I ona 1 programs, un I vers i ty-w I de as well as In the library 
school. Hawaii, 1 would assume, simllaraly as well as Its prox- 
imity to the Asian mainland* C.W. Post perhaps because of its 
proximity to New York, Toronto may have somewhat easier Immi- 
gration requirements because of Canada^s Commonwealth membership. 
Albany Is one of the few institutions that grants a blanket 
tuition waiver to all foreign students. Very few grant this 
high financial responsibility requirement, 

Frank HOGG, It is clear to me that this conference has been 
called to some extent because of the difficulties of entering 
the United States and the fact that many of the students, on 
arrival, prove unsuitable. Yet the size of the problem doesn't 
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appear to be delineated here. One question wliich might have been 
askedj for example, is hov/ many applications are received fro in 
overseas. One way of tackling the problem might be having a groLip 
of experts on countries so that applications from these countries 
could be channeled to the partlculcir experts already in the 
United States. 

Nasser SHARIFY. . Tills was the reason for establ ishlng the resource 
panels for different countries and regions. Once we have the 
complete world coverage these panels would serve as a channel for 
questions in tho whole area of library education, 

Robert DURGESS. Firsts 1 would like to go back to Dean Lancour's 
paper in which there is an assumption to which Mr* Piggford's 
paper gives a final death blow. This assumption Is that that 
our purpose in admitting student s, for the most part, was that 
there was a need at some other place in the world for the service 
of these students. 

Secondjl would like to differentiate In a way that their 
own - or their parents - financing and those financed by some 
foundation or government, either theirs or the U.S* I think 
that experience shows that those students under their own financing 
do not go back whereas the others have committments to honor and 
Jobs to go back to. This was my experience with Korean students; 
we sent kO librarians to the United States to study and never 
lost a single one ♦ 
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NOT IDENTIFIED. The most Ueslriibie situation, it seems to me. 

is for the basic education to be received at home, where facnities 
exist, and advanced work to bo undertaken abroad. The courses In 

local schools are usually designed to meet the local, cultural 
and social situations In which the work will be done. For the 
advanced stage then going abroad would be useful and could add 
something to the dimensions of library programs in the United 
StaLes. 

J.C. HARRISON. The last two speakers have raised Important 
points. What is being suggested Is that in certain countries a 
local school would give an agreed basic professional qualification 
to meet the needs of that country. Then, at a later date,. a 
somewhat select minority might be sent to North America or Britain 
or elsewhore to obtain a higher qualification. If this view Is 
widely and gBnerally accepted, then clearly the number of foreign 
students coming to this country will bo much reduced. 

We would still be loft with thost referred to by Mr. Burgess 
who have as their real purpose Immigration rather than simply study. 
In fairness, some of our best studonLs at Pittsburgh have been 
those who have financed their own studlss and then returned home, 
whereas some who have come under the authority of their own govern- 
ment or an Aniorican f aunclii t i on , hcive shown the greatast reluctance 
to return. I reiilizo that there may be pollticiil p rob 1 ems 1 n vo 1 vgcI 
In iome cases, However, wg nuisn't lose sight of Mr, PlggforcMs 
riguroB^ and despite the shintng cxaniplGS of those students who 
do go home, wg do hnvo SO or 703 of our foreign students comlnci 
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from countries to which in most cases they are not going^ to returns 
They are not going to make any contribution back in their ovin 
coun.t r y . 

MATTAS. I vyould like to suggest to Mr. Plggford that it would 
have been helpful if his tabulation had been in two groups, one 
for the accredited and one for the n o n ^ a c c r e d i t e d schools. Maybe 
the question could be raised about the admission requirements In 
sortie of the non^accredlted schools. Maybe some students were 
refused admission by accredited schools but accepted at non-- 
accredited Institutions? 

H".C. CAMPBELL. I think that the most critical readers of the 
publication of this session will be outside the United States^ so 
I would like to make two observations for Mr, Plggford. First 
of all the 20 schools that you said had a policy not to take gny 
foreign students should be included In your tabulations because 
theirs is a definite policy which shouldbe taken Into account. 
Secondly, althougin you said you have excluded all Canadians from 
L).S,A» returns and all U*S» students from Canadian retLirnSj are 
you sure that your respondents did ecclude them? I think that 
ws should get the total picture and see the interaction of 
Canadians In the U,S,A* and LI,S, students In Canadian schools. 

Now J coming to Dean Lancour's papery ! would say that he 
made two basic errors In his conception of tlie role of library 
schools in North America^ The first Is his conception that 
Ilbrarianship Is eqLiivalont In all nations and tliat there is no 
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actual distinction. I v^ould fundamentally challenge this. We 
are dealing with the North American market and the North American 
professional requirements and particularly with the North American 
goal of 1 i brar i ansh 1 p as developed in professional schools. V/e 

re nowhere near the I n te rchangeab i 11 ty and so-called equality 
that he may suggest. The goals of the Ame r i can . 1 I b ra r y schools 

re still basically concerned with training people for employment 
in North Ame r i ca . 

Secondly^ [ think Dean Lancour should look at the- problem 
of the library schools themselves and thetr faculties. He mentions 
some of this, but surely the nature of the library school phil- 
osophy in the program has to be developed and clarified from the 
point of view of the interaction of the schools themselves 
within North America and their interaction abroad. I think we 
hava to get the policies of the schools in dealing with their 
professional goals and training. 

Finally, while he talked about the overseas student In the 
library schools, this is not the whole area of professional education 
It is quite apparent that In continuing education and various forms 
of retraining, Information science should be included in any real 
discussion of education for the library profession. 
R.S, BURGESS. How far, Mr, Plggford, will your figures of this 
year be true for next year? I think that they will be quite dif- 
ferent for our institution, for example. 
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I. LIEBERMAN, 1 would like to comment on M r . P i g g f o rd ' s reference 
to the University of Washington, on pnge 5 of his paper. This 
requirement of admission one year after completion of the under- 
graduate degree does not apply to students In countries vvhere 
English is the natfonitl language. But we find that students in 
their senior year begin applying for library school abroad. V7c 
would prefer that after getting their degree, they take a job in 
their own community but where they are using the English language, 
and then apply to Library School at Washington. 

On page 5 of Dean Lancour's paperj ! wonder why there is 
such an emphasis on the matter of the bachelor's degree versus 
other types of admission. It almost reads as though this Is g 
mistake on the part of North American library schools. Yet we 
have to operate within the framework of the North American education^ 
al scene. We receive many enquiries from Africa from, those holding 
the West African certificate. They have to be told that we require 
a baciielor's degree for admission* Tfiere may be other library 
schools who could accept them with their certificate but we cannot* 
It sounds, on page 5, that Dean Lfincour is saying that we shouldn't 
exclude then), 

J,C, HARRISON. I really think that^Denn Lancour Is simply pointing 
to a situation that has existed for some time and Is still a pro- 
blem today. For example, there was the problem In Canada In the 
I950's with British librarians who came there with a profossional 
qualification but lacking a university degroo. This Is still true 
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today of some 1 i b ra r ! an s\ f rom Britain and. West Africa; although 
the situation Is changing In both places there are stMl those 
without a degree and perhaps there could be some revision of 
policy In their cases. 

Papers Three and Four 

hUC. CAMPBELL. It was agreed by the organizing committee that 
a fact-finding study complementary to Mr. PIggford's should be 
carried out in the form of a questionnaire to libraries In North 
America directed mainly to the larger libraries, both academic 
and public, who It was thought would have been more likely to 
have had to consider this matter. There are many ways In which 
to analyze the problem of employment of foreign trained librarians 
in the LJ , S • and Canada. The one favoured by "the Committee was 
followed and It has produced a quick and rough summary of the 
present position. Please bear in mind then that other, approaches 
could have been taken and It Is probably important that the Library 
Schools themselves give some leadership In the design of useful 
studies in this V I e 1 d , if they are necessary. 

The Report on the questionnaire shows the basic scheme of 
the nature of the hiring policies and practices. I would like to 
make a few observations as we were trying to find out how decisions 
were made in the employment of librarians and one of the questions 
which was designed to try and elucidate this was, what standards 
libraries had in evaluating for acceptance^ foreign trained staff. 
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of coursej turned out to be a highly subjective matter. 



I think the very significant answer turned out ,to be that there 



is such a v/ide range of Individual variations on the evalua't^lon 



procedures of North American Institutions, 



Looking at the Institutions themselves in a sensej|.st#rtrng 
with the large public library systems, 1 think we-wouldflnd a 
growing use of non^U.S. nationals both In the clerical and pro^ 
fessional area. This applies to the urban universities toOj 
and Is determined by the simple -fact tfiat the city attracts such 
people. Also It is these very libraries vvhich have the collections 
requiring a diversity of language skrlls. My own clty^ for instance- 
buys books in about 60 languages. V/e vf I 1 1 always be requiring 
such people and they v/ill not be coming from the Library Schools 
of North America. This trend will also continue as we continue 
to receive gfiowing numbers of people from developing countries 
Into North America. 



♦ ^ ^ ' Wno t he r^^; p^ i n t I would like to bring up'NS that large llbrarleSj 
'both " l*c^a d e m I c^ and publlcj have developed contacts outside North 
America, This has s t re n g t he n e d t h e I r position as employers In 
the International market and this trend is likely to continue. 
There Is also growing, especially in the large public libraries, 
a whole new system of exchanging staffs on a short or long-term 
basis. I hav(2 prepared a short report on this for the International 
Association of Metropolitan Public Libraries which Is attached to 
my report for this conference. 
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G,A. MARCOp On page k of your Report you show 8l libraries 
employing overseas librarians but hov^ many such librarians were 
there and v/hat countries do they come from? 

H*C, CAMPBELL. Those questions v/ere not asked. It was felt by 

the Committee vjhen the questionnaire was designed that it v/ould 

not be really useful to tabulate the cases that would be revealed 

on this sample basis. This is the sort of thing that could be 

asked if further studies are called for. All that was asked 

was, do you at present have overseas non^A,L,A, accredited librarians 

on your staff. It also came^out that there are overseas trajned 

librarians in full-time positions but not necessarily in positions 

classified as professional. This Is a matter which might profit^ 

ablybeinvestlgatedfurther. 

Having run this survey Mt was clear that I should have pre^ 
ferred another approach which vvould have brought us closer to what 
I call the real migrant flow. We could aTso examine further the 
functional conceptj already in operation in some of our libraries. 
This functional approach whereby sgy the head of a Spanish language 
branch library service in the United States^ might be employed 
on criteriaother than academiCj also has international implications. 
Such a person. Just described, could well compare functionally 
with someone working In a library in Spain and equivalencies could 
be determined by Jobs and responsibilities. 
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Another point I would like to mcike arising from the survey and the 
discussions here concerns the problems faced by the Library School in 
doaling with foreign applicants. The Schools could consider simply 
turning these people back to the large libraries^ which obviously are 
hiring foreign trained staff, and say "serve a year or so in these institutions 
and then resubmit your app 1 1 cat i ons'' . This interaction between the large 
library employor and the Library Schools might again be something to 
investigate. To nctually work in a large library can be almost as 
beneficial to a person from another country as taking the set course. It 
might also help to solve the apprent I eesh i p syndrome which still affects 
the approach of librarians In other countries. 

L W, HARRIS, How does this group feel about the employment of the foreign 
graduate from an A.L,A, accredited program? 

H, C* CAMPBELL, It was assumed for the purpo'Ses of the questionnaire that 
such people have been assimilated into the North American library profession 
by being graduates of an accredited program, As far as Equivalencies and 
Reciprocity is concerned they have been legitimised. 

J* C. HARRISON. How have we defined a "foreign student" for the purposes 
of answering this questionnaire? At Pittsburgh we describe all students who 
are not U.S, citizens as "foreign students^^ 

SHARIFY.' In terms of educating people, what is Important is their back^ 
ground and their culture, rather than any piece nr paper. For example^ 
an Indian with a permanent residence visa In his hand is not an American 
In terms of educating that person* 
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R. PIGGFORO. Each school has Interpreted it In its own way. 
M. SYWAK. If we go by culture alone many of our black and AppEilachlan 
' students would qualify. So you have to go by citizenship and not culture. 

G. MARCO. I do think that we need much stricter interpretation of terms If 
we are to try to categorize people. 1 had certain difficulties with 
Interpreting the Campbell report for this reason. 

H. C. CAMPBELL, I was asking for foreign training which tried to get 
round the problem in that you could be foreign but educated in North 
America. This matter is important In that In so many cases, especially ^ 

in the United States for instance, In equivalencies in granting certificates 
this whole question of terminology and definition is largely glossed over. 
^ So j think that there should be these definitions which can find their way 
into the legislation. 

J, P, DANTON. I agree and here are two quick examples. How do we regard a 
person who comes to the United States after the first 20 years In another 
country and then has been here say 40 years knowing English better than 
his former language and Is completely acclimated, culturally and every way 
possible. Then vve have the person who takes out U.S. citizenship Immediately 
on completing five years residence, It Is ridiculous to regard him as 
anything other than the same person for this kind of statistical counting. 
C, CURRIE, There were Items I agreed with In Mr. Buckman's paper but 
I receive 300 letter a week from people overseas enquiring about employment 
in Canada and have found that employers are not prepared to accept anything 
other than statement, of qualifications on pieces of paper. 
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T. BUCKMAN. I don't know how you can solve this probleni short of changing 
people's attitudes. WhaL you describe sounds a rather rigid bureaucratic 
pproach to the placement of foreign librarians. Maybe you already have some 
lechanlsm In the Canadian Library Association to bring this Issue before 
the people who make these decisions. Maybe you could have an institution 
to at least start by'raising the issue and discussing it. 

MITCHELL. The Internationa] Relations Office of A.L.A. also receives 
a great many letter from overseas asking for assistance in finding 
employment in American libraries. Often these letters are not written 
In English which does not encourage me to think that the writers would be 
very useful assistants In U.S. libraries if they cannot write a letter in 
the language* 

In the same mail we are also getting many letters from U.S. librarians 
eager to work abroad. Many of them are recent or even potential graduates, 
I think that we should encourage them to have several years of experience In 
-U,,S* libraries before they pursue their internatrona] Interests. They could 
also develop their language skills at this time. 

R. BURGESS. Hay I ask Mr, Buckman how he would reply to the 300 letters 
a day which were referred to by Mr. Currle? 

T. BUCKMAN. You must remember that I was speaking on an Idealistic plane. 
Maybe my remarks Indicated some kind of all embracing plan whereby we would 
try to place every foreign librarian who wants to come to the United States. 
Obviously that is neither possible nor desirable. I was speaking about the 
great benefits that I beMieve can accrue from having properly motivated, first 
rate professionals in our midst. Many of the 300 writing to C.L.A. and 
the unnumbered writing to A.L.A. want to come to these countries for 
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peripheral reasons. 1 think that this is where Judgemont come In in trying 
to assess people on their merits. it might be possible to arrange for local 
interviews by people whose judgement you respect, for those few who do ]ool< 
good prospects on paper. 

R. S. BURGESS. I think there are two different assumptions here. One Is 
for the person here temporarily who would go back to his own country. The 
other is for those persons for whom placement Is a means of achieving ' 
permanent residence and citizenship. 

T. BUCKMAM. | wouldn't insist that the well qualified overseas professional 
must somehow prove that he is going to make a contribution when he returns, 
if he does return. This has to be a personal decision and not on I should 
wish to monitor even. A recent study on the "brain drain" seemed to have 
reached the- cone! us Ion that it -is an obligatron of the country oforigin 
to provide the proper rewards for these people so that they would come back. 
But it isbeyond our capability to do this. 

N. SHARIFY. You cannot really dictate the destiny of someone Just because you 
have given him one year of education. We don't own these people any more 
than we own, for example, scholarship holders who are required to work say 
siK or twelve months after graduation, but then after that they are free. 
So it Is very hard for educators to go beyond the function of educatton which 
is giving a good edticatlon to a selective group of people. Select them how 
you wiM. As you select U.S. students, select foreign students and give 
them all the best education you can and It will not be lost.- 

We should emphasize the universality of approach. The world [s small 
and In working together we are working with the literature of the world and 
we have to manage it no matter where we are, If an African compiles the best 
bibliography on Alrica which is used everywhere In the world, Including 
^Africa, he has made his contribution. It then becomes up to him whether he 
LCil<es his home in say, Pittsburgh, or in say, Mali. 
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S. MATTAS, V/e should remember that 1 i b rar i ansh i p In common with other 
professions does have certa4,n standards which have to be fallowed. In 
North America there arc accredited and nan-accredited programmes and this 
should be made clear to foreign students, 

Citler. j speak both from the standpoint of library education and 
I Ibrary administration. V/e may have 50 accredited library school programmes 
but there is a wide variation. The problem of tie schools in these 
United States is which school the person comes from. The , same can be applied 
to programmes operating outside North America. 

SYV/AK* I speak of my exper lence wi th directors of smal T I tbraries 
scattered in suburban areas serving populations not much larger than 
255OOO. ^ I have seen no prejudice whatsoever towards foreign applicants, 
either American trained or foreign trained. There are, however ^ three 
priorities which these directors look for. The first is the basic one 
of English comprehension for those for whom English Is a second language* 
Second, the cultural background may be limiting in such areas as general 
reference work. Third, the p^.rsonallty problem which can affect those 
working In a different cultural situation from their own. But I have, of 
course, seen many foreign students placed and working well. 

The individual presentations by Chairman of the Country Resource Panels 
and the subsequent discussions, have not been included. They were mainly 
concerned with points of clarification and interpretation* Any new points 
advanced were discussed in the Concluding Discussion (see below), 
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Concluding Discussions 



N. Horrocks. Unfortunately my co-rapporteur, Mr. Piggford, has had to 
leave but we have prepared for you a listing of the 18 points which seemed 
to us. to have arisen from the circulated papers, fact sheets and discussions, 
They are in a form of verbal shorthand or telegraphes so that they could be 
reproduced for circulation at his Institute. I should be happy to receive 
novr further comments or clarifications. 

Summary of Discussions 

1. Library schoold have generally been regarded in favor of Internat lona I 
1 ibrarianshlp. In view of the statistics In the Piggford survey, how 
much of this Is 'Mip service".? 

2. The Piggford statistics are now out of date. Should this Committee 
collect them each year to enable trends to be examined? 

3. Should the definition of a foreign student be clarified and if so, 
In v^hat way? 

Should U. S. students In Canadian schools and Canadian students In 
U.S. schools be I I sted j perhaps separately? 
5. Should the diBtinctlon be made in the statistics between ''officially 
assisted" and "privately financed" students? The impircatron is that 
the former group tends to be more likely to return home? 
6* Should the 20 schools who will not take foreign students be identrfied? 

7, Similarlyj the schools not responding to the quest lonnni re should be 
reapproached to obtain their viewpoints. 

8, Should separate tables be provided for accredl ted and non-accredited 
programmes? 

9, U.S. /Canadian schools are still geared essentially to preparing students 
for employment In libraries In these countries. Is a chanqe in 
philosophy needed if they are to meet the needs of foreign students who 
do plan to return? 

If the labor market for U , S . /Canad I an llbrarlons is changing to make 
Q it difFicuIt for studGntsnow graduating to find positions, should 
sic 
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schools now restrict admission' to only those overseas 
students v/ith special skills? See especliilly the problem 
of students from Taiwein, Korea and Hong Kong, 
IK How useful and relevant are TOEFLj G.R.E., Michigan tests 
for admission purposes? 

12, Do accredited and non-accredited schools have different 
admis'Jion standards? (Tliis Is Included to clarify the 
situation rather tl'on to make any critical implicatidn,) 
Are overseas studeni:'); made awarSj before arrival j of 
this distifiction betv/een accredited and non^accr^cclited 
instit.utions and how this might affect their status? 

13. The Campbell survey is one approach to the employers' 
vie point. Other methods mJght be desirable and help^ 
ful. Should this Committee or the scliools themselves 
conduct additional surveys and If so^ along v^hat lines; 
e*g. are functional criteria significantj what is the 
flow of migrant librarians into the L!*S. and Canadaj etc. 

]k. Are there special areas of library service where a par^ 

ticular language qualification might be very significant, 
e»g. Spanish for cities wltli large Span I sli ^speaking 
populations? 

15* Should employers and schools cooperate by accepting Jointly} 
overseas st.udents and librarians? This might involve some 
aspects of the apprenticeship method favored in many ' 
countries . 

16* What are the implications, if any^ foi* U^S./Canadian 

librarians of the INTAMEL survey reported as an appendix 
to the Campbell sur*vey? 

17. Should all hiring policies of foreign librarians be based 
on pragmatic considerations rather than any strict eval^ 
uatlon of credentials? Is this practicable in areas whore 
there are state or provincial regulations affecting cert^ 
ificatlonpoHeles? 

18. What is the future role of the Country Resource PanGls? 
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R,S. BURGESS. I am not sura v-ihat wo mo ant In point one by 
"intGrnatinntil 1 ibr^nrinnship''. 

N. SHARIFY. I cigroe It n lonsa term but in this context 

I take it to bo tho f o r e i g n student cl i ni e n s I o n a n ci not t fi o 
contents of t h o e d u cot i o n . 

N. HORROCKS. Tficrc vmuld probnbly not bo an agrtie definition 
of the term as used in nil 50 schools but in point one, it vjns 
used in tiio context of the title of this Institute - international 
1 i b r a r y m a n p o I e r * 

M. GELFAMO. Mas anything been raised In the discussions about 
making a survey of how offectivGly these foreign librarians are 
opcratingln librarios In North America? 
N. HORROCKS. Ho. 

J . , DANTON. has anybody yet made a solids scholarly study of 
how effectively American graduates of Amor lean library schools 
have performed In American Libraries? 

D.K, BERN I NGflAUSEN : I would like to have point 9 clarified 
please* 

N. HORROCKS. This was based on observations made by Mr. Campbell 
In which he made the point that in his opinion North American 
Schnols were geared to proparlng their students for working In 
the librarios of Nortli America. 

R.R. BURGESS. How can points 1 and 5 be reconciled? 
N. HORROCKS. If the answer to point 1 Is yes^ library schools 
have offered "lip service-^ point 6 could be regarded as upporting 
evidence. The policy of the 20 schools referred to could of 
course, change at any time In the future as could that of any school* 
M* GELFAHD, On point 12, in addition to possible different ad- 
mission standards I wonder If \^/e do enough to apprise the foreign 
student of retention standards, what work has to be done at what 
level to complete the degree requirements, 

N. HORROCKS. Point 12 camo out of the discussions in which it was 
at t i me s Implied that in s ome ways unaccredited d c hno 1 s wou 1 d 
accept foreign students with lower educational qualifications than 
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would the accredited schools. There Is no prooT of this that 
v/f)S brought: forwnrcl and it v/as listed simply to bring the niciltcr 
into the open. I think that I would assume that a n n n - a c c r e d i t e d 
school working towards an accreditation visit would liavc standai-ds 
at least as high as those of the presently accredited progrnnime. 
Although accrodited schools themselves have varying ranges for 
bachelor's cierirees, GRE exaniinations, language requirements etc. 
On the second part of point 12, snveral of us have had experience of 
meeting students with MLS degrees taken In non = acc red I ted had not 
been explained ahead. of onrollnuMit. Not all of such cases have 
been foreign students^ thougli. 

G . MARCO. I would like to suggest one addition to t li e points 
listed. There are certain schools which for a variety of reasons 
have a special interest in or affiliation with a certain country 
or area. It might be a good idea to have these listed as a guide 
tost u dents. 

N. SHARIFY. Perhaps a elven country would not like to have all 
of Its professional librarians trained in the one school. Another 
factor is the mobility of personnel in library schools In the 
Unived States v/hich would affect any such listing. 

I. LIEBERMAN. I am worried that the list of points hended ''Summary 
of D i scus s 1 ons be i ng m i s i n t e rp re ted by those not at this Institute, 
These are simply points that have been raised rather than university- 
■wide regulations affecting foreign students and so these matters 
are university policies which the library ichool has to follow. 
On point 8 and other comments at this Institute I am a little 
worried about this distinction being made by us. Admittedly we 
are the Library Education Division of A.L.A. and accreditation 
is an A.L.A. matter. However It Is rather Important that we concern 
ourselves overall with library education, whether or not the program 
isaccredited. 

N. HORROCKS, Your point is taken but this institute Is concerned 

with employment and placement not just education. And In matters 

of placement there areas In both the U.S. and Canada where you 
are classified •according to whether or not your degree was from 

, , ,21 
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n n accreditee) p r o g r a m . 

M. GELFAND. Can wc not: develop these country resource panels 
to g i V o advice to f n r ! g n t u d c n t B ? 

J, C. HARRISON, I v/nuld like to support this Idea with tlic 
panels vjork \ ng closely v/ j t [i A * L . A . or some other c e n t r n 1 agency, 
M. SflARIFY. Thc'~:^^ rcriOurcc panels would be only ndvisory and 
any dean could e i t h e accept or reject the advice given, \7 e 
need to p u b 1 i c i z a t fi e i r existence to r c a cfi the p e o p 1 o who 
could ur,e their services if they knev/ what was available. 
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It was said of a well-known politician that when nothing 
remained to be said on a subject, he unfailingly got up and 
said it. I feel like that. It seemed to me, as I sweated 
blood, over the question what 1 was to raay to you this 
evening and how J could possible say anything that had 
not been or was about to be much better said by others thab 
I could possibly say It, that I was on a pretty sticky wicket. 

But I forget: you don't know what a wicket is - to say 
nothing of a sticky wicket - any more than I know what a 
two run triple is , or even a homer. I can never remember 
where the Saints, the Mets or the Twins belong (If "belong" 
is the right word) and I'll bet there are very few of you here 
who know, or care, what football teams in England are represented 
by the names Spurs, Hammers or Toffees, And yet the attentions 
and the enthuslaBrns of hundrflds of thousands of people in our 
respective countries are engaged daily or nightly in the gladi- 
atorial activities of these very higlJj. paid public performinees. 

Are not the differences in our dally interests and aotivltles and 
the difficulties of communication about them basically what 
this Institute is all about? We are all human beings yet the 
divergencies of cur characteristics, of our outlook, of our 
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predi lections are innumerable between us^ as Individuals 
and as national groups. It Is entirely desirable that it 
ihould be that way^ that we should remain Individuals and 
that our countries retain their national characteriatics , 
With the expectation of course that we can come together 
from time to time as individuals and as representatives of 
different cultures, in areas of common Interest and engage 
in an Informed and fruitful dialogue. 

There aee of course pitfal' - even when one might expect 
complete understanding. There is the Anglo-AmeriQan story 
of the young American professor on a sabbatical, who paid a 
visit of respect to a distinguished don at OKford, whose name 
and reputation he was familiar with* The don was rather old 
ans somewhat deaf, "And what do you teach, young man?" 
asked the don. "Business ethics, replied the young professor. 
"Pm sorry" said the don, "I didn't quite hear you, " "I ttach 
business ethics," repeated the young man, to which the dis» 
tinguished Oxford man replied" "Do you know, I must be much 
deafer than I reallgsd, I keep on thinking you're saying business 
ethics"! 

It can be taken as almost a basic fact of life that llbrarlanship 
is truly International. That is, Its philosophy, Its objeotlves, 



Its practiues and Its methods are universally understood 
and broadly speaking generally accepted. The professional 
literature of one country deals with subjects and problems 
which are familiar and readily understood in another. There 
is nothing about it of the catchpenny, wishy-washy senti- 
mentality that sometimes characterises political Internationalism. 
Librarians moreover are serious about their profession. They 
are not like the inattentive young man, of whom it was said 
that such time as he could spare from the adornment of his peraaa* 
he devoted to the neglect of his profession. 

Given, therefore, the serlousBess and the internationalism 
which is typical of the profession, it is understandable thfit 
there should be a good deal of commerce between librarians 
from the varloui nations of the world. This is dearly demon- 
strated by, for example, the growth in the raamber of partici- 
pants at the annual meetings of the International Federation 
of Library Associations (IFLA) and in the cordiality which 
characterises them. Equally we should expect that library schools 
should be readily hospitable to studerts from different coun- 
tries and that it should be easy for a librarian from one ' 
country to seek employment and offer any spefilal skills he 
may have in another. 
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Yet the fact that the Institute is being hald at all highlights 
the fact that despite this apparently favourable situation, all 
is not quite so easy and straightforward ai we might think. 
There are many aspects of international co-operation in this 
area which need to be re-examined in the light of experience 
and taking aocount of modern circumstances. There are both 
theoretical and practical problems to be taken into account. 
That is why Dean Sharlfy is to be congratulatad on his 
enterprise in calling this Institute, and why we should value 
this opportunity of bringing the difficulties and problems out 
into the open. 
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It is always dangerous to generaliBe from limited experier 
and It is still more hazardous for me, an outsider, to risk 
opinions which are not based on any direct experience at all. 
I can only plead that the subject of international relations in 
the library field fascinates me and that I feel deep concern 
over the need to pass on to less pr^ ileged areas of the world, 
the best and the best thought oit advice about the Intellectual 
equipment which the librarian of tomerrow will need in carrying 
out his important assignments. 
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Some of the practical problems which stand in the way of the 
realization of our ideal of the Intirnationalizatlon of library 
education and reciprocity in employment as between nations 
are not difficult to enumerate. So far as library education Is 
concerned the most obvious problBms art those of expense 
and language. It is a tnuiam that distances between any two 
places on earth can be measured in hours instead of days or 
weeks = cr even months - as they once wBre. But the 
cost of the long-distance travel continues to Interpose 
barriers against easy personal contact. Means of meeting 
this problem, however, especially as it affects visitors to 
the United States have been found In the generous aid provided 
by the U.S. Government, by foundations and others, by such 
international bodies as Unesco and also by foreign governments 
for their own nationals. The problem of language and communi- 
cation Is not BO easy to deal with. Apparent fluency in English 
c the other European languages often conceals deep seated 
difficulties of understanding. Students attending library school 
are plunged into a new and, doubtless in many oases, puzzling 
environment. The contents of the courses they attend may involve 
much that is unfamiliar and that seems unreal and of very doubtful 
value in the environment from which they come, ft must be 
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remenibered that It has generally been assumed that, as the 
students, from whatever country they come, are participating 
in an accepted course In education, they have to meet the 
regular admission requirements as the native students* 
Little or no attempt has as yet been made to modify courses 
to meet the needi of such students or to provide special auxil- 
iary courses for them* Puzzlement, anxiety, loneliness, and 
occasionally even hopelessness may be the lot of any student 
from a foreign community, Mnreover, the environment in 
which the student finds himself may be not only unfamiliar 
but may be characterized by condltiona and values which are 
wholly inappropriate in terms of the local poislbllitles in the 
country from which he comes. In this connexion it Is open to 
question whether the much more restricted and restrictive 
conditions in which local and European school function may not 
by more appropriate for students from communities where' 
resources am much more limited than those In the United States 

When one begins to assess the problems which students have 
to face Wi.en they enroll in library sahools in foreign countries 
one is tempted to wonder whether the time is not ripe for a 
very careful re- examination of the cunrent state of affalra. 
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I do not suggist that we have anj^thing to reproach ourselves 
with. It Is indeed rather a matter for gratification that we have 
been ready to extend to foreign students the use of facilities 
for library education as they existed in our own countries. 
If there is any fault to be found it lies in the generous dispo- 
sition of the schools to make their resources as widely 
available as possible and in the very natural anxiety on the 
part of students * and often also their governments — to 
make themselves familiar with the latest and most informed 
state of the art they hope to practice. I have no doubt that 
In many cases the results have been most successful, and 
students and schools have profited greatly from new polnte 
of view, a widening of horizons and a greater understanding 
of the reach and the purposes of library activities. 

It is however clear to me that we must take a closer look at 
our practices and an examination of the needs of students ^ 
especially from the developing countries. Much more is at 
stake than equivalence of qualifications. The schools are 
training today the librarians of tomorrow and as we all know 
the demands likely to be made on the library profession will 
require responsiveness not only to the traditional taske of 
libraries, but to a whole range of what have been called , 
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In hlgh-falutln' terms i avant-garde approaches to the use 
of communications technology and to much more extensive 
social responsibilities. The whole forms a subject to which 
IFLA (the International Federation of Library Associations) 
might be asked to give urgent study. There has been for 
sometime a growing feeling that elementary library education 
is best given locally, in schools In the country to which 
the student belongs, and that It is perhaps at the Informed 
and sophisticated post-graduate atage that foreigh study 
raay be most productive. Even so, careful planning of the 
composition of the courses with the special needs of foreign 
students in mind would be desirable. 

The establishment of one or more international schools of 
llbrarianshlp has been suggested, doubtless with some of 
thesB coniideratlons in mind. There are doubts, however, 
whether this could be satlsfaQtorily achieved at the present 
time and whether it really provides the solution to the 
problems I have mentioned. What, it seems to me, is likely 
to be more valuable^ at any rate in ttm immediate future, is 
the setting up of international schools or seminars for the 
teachers at library schools, such as has been done and I 
believe will continue at Copenhagen in Denmark. 
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The other problem which Is in the agenda for this Institute^ 
and which has been the oBJect of a study by Harry Cimpbell 
la that of the employment, of foreign trained librarians , in 
this country and Canad& . The findings of this study would 
be, I feel sure, widely applicable, I cannot say much on the 
subject of the equlvalBncies of library qualifications, I have 
never , I am afraid, treated this matter withthe seriousness which 
is its due, and I have a very open mind about it. I am not only 
aboue the battle but may very well be beside the point. 

When it comes to seeking temporary employment in another 
country, to enlarge oneb experlenoe or for some other specific 
purpose, one comes up against official employment policies, 
adopted largely, and quite understandably, for the protection 
of nationals. I can recall, from my own experience, how 
utterly frustrating it is for a library official who would be 
very glad to find a temporary place in his library for a foreign 
student, a professional who wishes to spend a few months in 
a foreign library to extend his or her experience and who can, 
In doing so, give useful service in return, to be told that it 
is quite impossible unless the foreigner can be shown to be 
offering skills that are not locally available, I have always 
held the view that great libraries and in my case specifically 
^ the British Museum have much to off^r professional colleagues ' 

ERIC 
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and that they have a duty to make themselves available, 
within reason, for educational acitlvities of this kind. 
The stratagems that are sometimes adopted to make it 
possible to give hospitality to such temporar|f sojourners 
only add to one's irritation. This again is a matter which 
would repar careful study by a responsible international 
organization. 

There are other problems in the employmebt of foreign 
nationals which are not dissimilar from the difficulties I 
have already mentioned in the case of students In the 
library schools. But they pale into Insignificance beside 
what often seems like intransigence and sheer obstruct- 
iveness on the part of public bodies and som-tlmes even 
of public officials'. William HazUtt had no doubts about 
this problem. "Public bodies, " he wrote, m typical caustic 
terms, "are so far worse thati the individuals comprosing them 
because the official takes place of the moral sense. " Elsewhere 
he added, "Age does not improve the morality of public bodies. 
They grow more and more tenacious of their idle privUegei 
and sem ©less self-consaquence." 

I realize that I am generaUzlng all too readily about matters 
on which I am much less well Informari than every single one 
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of yoUp I apologize for dbing so and for painting a 
rather lurid picture of what I am sure are in many cases 
very happy arrangements for the library education of 
foreign students. Yet I do feel an anxiety about our 
approach in general to this aspect of our professional 
work, especially as it concerns students from developing 
countries. What follows deals with some considerations 
of a theoretical rather than practical nature, but which 
are in my view of outstanding significance in our attitude 
to this and to other related questions. 

It has been generally accepted as self-evidently true that 
books and libraries are a "good thing", and that they have 
an important part to play In helping the advancement of 
emBrgent nations. This view has been endorsed quite 
recently by a meeting of Unesco experts on Book Develop- ^ 
ment in Africa, which asserted that "education is a basic 
Investment for development and that books In turn are a 
basic tool of education. " We should surely not be disposed 
to disagree with this sentiment* Yet it is important for us 
to ask ourselves how we should interpret it. Does It mean 
as has apparently often been assumed In the past that we 
should simply attempt to transfer western ideas and western 



type Institutions to othsr countries ? Or ought we first to 
assess carefully their suitability? It may be we shall have to 
undertake 3om& fairly radical re-thinking about some of our 
preconeeived viewi. There Is growing belief that this very 
delicate question needs far more thought than seems to have 
been given to it . 

It is inevitable that as so much of our thinking and writing 
about libraries and llbrarianship has originated in Westera 
Europe, we tend to think of libraries as they have grown up 
in Western Europe. The Blbllotheque Natlonale, the British 
Museum, the Vatican, and national and university, and 
town libraries throughout the European countries, "are indeed 
marvelous repositories repositories of the hand-written and 
printed riches of the great thinkers , writers and artists of 
the past. They represent a glorious human achievement for 
which we are and for which posterity will be, continuously 
grateful. Such libraries are matched both in intention and 
achievement by a, number of libraries in this country. How- 
ever, with the Impact of the information explosion and the 
inilstent derranDds of scientists, technologists, and business- 
men for special services, even in these Institutions we have 
learned the hard way that libraries great and small cannot be 
merely storehouses; they are living institutions and they are 
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having to re- plan their thinking and their activities to 
enable them to fit into the modern world. They are no^ 
expected to earn their place in Uie society in which they 
have their being; this becomes especially true as the 
horizons of llbrarlanship expand from the local national to 
the international scene. 

One recent writer on this subject, Mr. John M, Thompion, 
Secretary Qeneral of the World Confederation or Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession, urges a re- evaluation, a re- justi- 
fication, of the role of the book in cultural advance and 
suggests that a sharp distinction should be drawn between 
books which contain information required for economic, 
technical and social development ^ and books as vehicles 
for the sp^read of culture - it should be noted, in parenthesis 
that culture is itself a misleading word which needs to be 
defined within the context In which it is used* Mr. Thompson 
suggests that our natural pride in the value of libraries 
within our culture may give rise to unsupported assumptions 
a^out their value in^o|heL cultures . Such critical appraisal 
is of relevance to my belief that we librarians have to see 
our work In terms fo service and not of institutions , planning 
our activities on the basis of a sensitive assesiment of each 
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particular situation, It: is desirable, I believe, that we 
should do our utmo.it to help to sHmul-t.e and develop the 
cultural identity of the developing countries in terms of 
modern life. A perseptivB rGvlewar in the American magaaine 
Mence , puts thu rnattar rsth-jr iPora hrutally: "It may be that 
before we overrun th.i rp^st cf tha penpios of the world with our 
"Western" civllisat.^cr. we wo%' Id do woll , , . to try first to 
understand those people, and let them understand us (If they 
want to). " These are atrorig v/ords, but they present us with 
a timely warning , 

The characteristic illusion of tiie possibility of "Instant 
development" has led only to frustration and dls^polntment; 
but if this illusion can be dissipated and a more Informed 
approach made to the problems it should be possible to 
look forward to a great enhnncemant of Ubrary services In 
the developing countries by the end of the century. 

The development of library services should, I suggest, 
when possible, be associated with useful or potentially 
useful social activities, I think porticulary of the agri- 
cultural information conters in Latin Amarjcan several of 
the countries of Afrlcn and India , connected with the 
application of sciontlilo re search and development centers 
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baaed on demonstrably successful practical programmes, 
becomes associated in psople's mlods with a rewarding 
■ activity. 

What should clearly be avoided, at all costs, is a con- 
tinuance of the idea that aid should merely serve to impose 
on developing countries traditional western institutions, 
with a complete disregard for local culture and local charac 
teristics. 

I should like to see specially designed courses in librarian- 
ship for developing countries. What I have here In mind is 
a complete departure from the trGdltlonal library school 
curriculum. The courses should be designed to meet the 
requirements of each of the developing countries and should 
take account of sociological background. This ought perhaps 
to be the subject of a special study. 

I should also like to see a programme of specialized courses 
for those expecting to work in developing countries . Such 
courses could be set up in connection with an existing 
library school and could be designed to provide inteaslve 
training over comparatively short periods of time. Again 
these courses should be tailor made to fit the requlremBnts 
of Individual countries. 
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And finally there should be, I think, a study oi the part 
libraries can play In adult education, and In providing 
information for daily activities with special reference to 
tht ' :antlfied needs of the developing countrleij and the 
place of reading as an Important continuing feature in 
literacy campaigni. It is important that such a study 
should approach the topic imaginatively and get away 
froni the routine approach which Is common In the west. ■ 

We may feel therefore that relationships with developing 
or emergent countries are a matter for experti and that 
professional librarians and scholars who are selected to 
undertake the important task of liaisons with developing 
countries should be given the opportunity of attending - 
or even be required to attend - properly planned briefing 
courses before taking up thBlr duties. The whole Idea of "aid" 
presents serious psychological problams not only to the 
recipient but also to the giver. It makes very sad reading 
to see the reproaches which ore not infrequently levelled 
against aid programmes as concealed attempts to keep 
developing countries in an inferior position. 

One of the most interesting problems which faces librarians 
and their advisors in developing countries concerns the 
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planning of the development of the use of literacy. Condi- 
tions in underdeveloped areas will not allow the slow growth 
towards universal literacy which has characteriEed the older 
countries of Eurppe and the U.S .A. Newly Independent 
nations with the resources of modern technological advances 
offered lo them, should not need to await the chance effects 
of "hit and miss" publishing. Literature must be provided for 
literates. Adults must be given the same chance as their 
children. Volui.tary agencies, with specialized interests, 
and government departments , intent on solving only their 
own problems, cannot be left to teach sections of the 
populace to read, for their own purposes. Literacy is a 
double-edged weapon and therefore governments today have 
a heavier responsibility for insuring balanced and orderly 
progress. Whllr the radio is mare suited to dealing with 
crisis and for propaganda campaigns , Literacy is needed to 
educated the whole man. Governments must Insure that their 
peoples are fit to take their place In the community of civilized 
nations . 

In early days of enthusiasm for mass literacy, people were 
often taught haw to read before any thought had been given 
to what was available for them to read. The crying need 
for suitable follow-up material has become increasingly 
Insisttnt. 
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Translations of the Bible were once the most familiar 
expression of the d^islre to provide literature in the verna- 
cular, today they form but a small proportion of the output 
of vernacular j-eading. In this field the less-developed 
territories cannot follow the same path as the older clvl- 
Uzations, where a few great authors creatad a Uterature, 
while popular manuals and cheap books followed literally 
centuries later. Today literacy Is demanded immediately, 
if not by all governments, then by the complexities of 
modem llto both In the East andJn the West, while great 
writers may take years, if not centuries, to emerge. 

I have used tha word '"vernacular ;:.but changes in political 
BtBtm brlnff changes in the status of language and the word 
"vernacular" itself takes or. awkward overtones. Languages 
which, at one time would have baen-defined , unhesltantly, 
as vernaculars, for they would have been contt-asted with the 
foreign official language, are now official national languages 
themselves - even the igh In. some cases, for same time to 
come these new languages may be just as foreign - if not 
mere so - to many inhabitants, as the European ones 
once were. In all of thesff - and. in many more languages 
- the provision of literature mutt occupy the attention of 



governments, literacy committees , educationalists, 
linguists, publishers, readers and especially Itbrarlans, 
for many years to come. The somewhat derogatory use of 
the word "vernacular" must obviously be avoided; It Is no 
longer applicable. 

As with languages, so the concept of reading itself has 
changed radically from that of "word recognition" fifty or 
sixty years ago to the modern concept of ''modifying ideas 
and behavior In the light of what Is read. " Research workers 
have directed attention to the gap between "minimum standardj 
of literacy" and the ability to read fluently for information or 
pleasure. They have recommended that special attention be 
paid to the provision of literature for " newly- literate s " - 
simple reading material of real Interest to the reader. There 
are many areas, however, where the gap between new literates 
and fluent readers is limitless, for there is no literature to 
reach on the other side . What is needed here is the provision 
of a whole range of reading matter at all levels of difficulty 
and which may represent the only source of reading material 
available to the general public. " 

The librarian, who thinks of his library in traditional terms 
as primarily an institution for students and scholars, Ig 
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likely to be superceded by a type of social worker whose 
skill as a librarian is of quite a different order - "an 
Instrument for the creation of cltlaens " - whose library 
is for the use of literacy, for further education, for technical 
progress, and only then finally for cultural and recreative 
purposes. The public library has become a community 
center end an agency for assisting the aims of other cultural, 
recreative, and educational organizations. I seems clear 
that in the newly developing territories librarians will have 
not only to carry out the traditional tasks of the librarian, but 
will be asked and should be able, among other things to stimu- 
late and advise on the production and publication of new books 

Cheap literature, moreover, is only one of the modern mass 
media of communication and needs to be Justified as a weapon 
in the armory of those working for economic and social better- 
ment. Yet this Is one of the most difficult things to do stitls- 
tically. We have aJmost no really solid information about the 
effects of reading or of any of the other media of communication 
. . . LlbrarJanB in these areas should know a great deal more 
than we are required to do at the present about the effective- 
ness of different kinds of printed materials , ... and of the 
audiences who are most and least effected, and by what 
kinds of content. With this knowledge the librarian can 
perform more ©fficiently the Important role in society which 
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Should be his. At present it seems that accesslbiUty , then 
raadablllty and only then Interest are the factors which lead 
people to read the specific things they do. But even 1£ he 
does know what people want to read the librarian is still 
presented with the almost Iniuperable difficulties of meeting 
the need for specialized editions in differing dlalectB, for 
separate environments and for readers' varying tastes. 

It is _ Indeed a new world we are living in. An exciting world 
of new experiences and new horizons for us librarians if we 
have the vision to perceive them. I pray that this eKclting 
new world does not become Marshall McLuhan's intolerably 
drab global village with imported standardised people with 
standardised reactions to standardised experiences. I like to 
think of librarians as trained (and r mean trained) to find the 
magic password to the spiritual and intellectual enrichment 
In whatever community they happan to be working in. 



me 



It all sounds high falutln and impossible you say? Let 
remind you that to ask for the impossible is the only way to 
be a realist. 
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